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Abstract 



This research focused on the undergraduate learners' perceptions of blended 
learning at the Arab Open University - Bahrain Branch (AOU-BH). It also 
focused on factors that influence learners' perceptions and examined the 
relationships between learners' perceptions and their particular 
demographic characteristics (age, gender, educational level, experience 
with the internet, and employment status). In addition, the 
interrelationships between the perception dimensions were examined. This 
research also aimed at investigating the relationship between learners' 
satisfaction and the perception dimensions. Learners' perception 
dimensions in this study were: the course interaction, the learner's 
autonomy provided in the course, the course structure, the quality of 
instructional methods, and the course interface. The course interaction 
dimension was composed of two sub-dimensions: learner-learner 

interaction and learner-instructor interaction. The course structure (CS) was 
also composed of two sub-dimensions the CS-content and CS-assessment. 

The researcher developed an instrument to measure the perception 
dimensions and satisfaction with blended learning. The instrument was 
administered to a sample of 779 AOU-BH undergraduate learners. 
MANOVA, ANOVA, correlations, and multiple regressions were used to 
analyze the data. Findings indicated that the overall learners' perception of 
blended learning at the Arab Open University-Bahrain Branch was found to 
be positive. Age and gender were found to be insignificant factors in the 
learners' overall perception. Learners' educational level was found to be a 
significant factor for learner-learner interaction and course interface. The 
relationship between learners' experience with the internet and the 
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perception dimensions was found to be significant. Learners who had more 
experience with the internet expressed significantly higher positive 
perception of the blended learning program. The more internet experience 
the learner had, the more autonomy he/she could practice in a blended 
learning course. 

When relationships between perception dimensions were examined it was 
found that: The relationships between learner-learner interaction and 
learner-instructor interaction, course structure sub-dimensions, and course 
interface, were insignificant. Significant relationships were found between 
learner-instructor interaction with course structure sub-dimensions, and 
with course interface. The relationships between course structure sub- 
dimensions and the course interface were significant. The relationships 
between learner autonomy with the interaction sub-dimensions and the 
course structure sub-dimensions were also found significant. The 
relationships between the quality of instructional methods and course 
structure sub-dimensions, interaction sub-dimensions, and course interface 
were significant. 

The relationship between learners' satisfaction with most perception 
dimensions, namely: course structure sub-dimensions, quality of 

instructional methods, and interface was significant moderately positive. 
The relationship between learners' satisfaction and the interaction sub- 
dimensions was significant and weakly positive. The perception 
dimensions, when taken together, had a sizeable effect on satisfaction with 
blended learning. However, quality of instructional methods and interface 
were the most important dimensions for explaining learners' satisfaction 
with blended learning. 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 



The fast and rapid revolution in Computer and Internet Technologies has 
generated different practices in the field of education. The field of Distance 
Education was one of the largest gainers from this revolution. The use of 
computer networking for distance education got a big boost with the arrival 
of the World Wide Web (www). 

The narrow practices in distance education field have widened because of 
this revolution and a new generation of distance education appeared 
(Moore & Kearsley, 2005). Dependence on paper-based material, delivered 
by traditional mail, as a communication tool, and using broadcasting and 
TV programs, as a delivery method, is substituted with a new generation of 
internet-based technologies that combine text, audio and video on a single 
communication platform. These technologies do not only assure the 
delivery of instruction, but also allow two-way communication between 
educators and learners on one side, and among learners themselves on the 
other side (Moore & Kearsley, 2005). This has encouraged more people to 
go for higher education and to complete their education (Chin, Chang, & 
Bauer, 2000). 

Universities, nowadays, have large numbers of students that exceed their 
capacities. Students' demographic characteristics have changed. Many 
students need to work and study at the same time, many others live in 
remote areas (Tello, 2002). Technology is now used to respond to such 
challenges. 




In addition, universities want to practice the use of technology in teaching 
as a way to improve the learning process. Universities want to benefit from 
the use of technology in a way that promotes and encourages educators to 
shift, in teaching, from a teacher-centric model to a learner-centric model 
(Taylor, 1995). In the late 1990's, different universities introduced a new 
practice of distance education that can achieve this, namely blended 
learning. This is a hybrid of traditional face-to-face and online learning so 
that instruction occurs both in the classroom and online. It offers some of 
the conveniences of fully online courses without the complete loss of face- 
to-face contact (Colis & Moonen, 2001). 

Many universities that adopt the blended learning model use, as an 
instructional medium, a Learning Management System (LMS), which is 
usually a Web-based technology used to plan, implement, and assess a 
specific learning process. The ratio of face-to-face teaching in classrooms 
to online teaching, using LMS, differs among universities. 

With the continual increase in the number of learners and the change in the 
type of learners from full-time to part-time in Arab States, blended learning 
is starting to become a viable means of instruction in some universities in 
the region. The use of the blended learning model is in line with 
accreditation rules set by Ministries of Higher Education in the Arab 
countries, which require a minimum of 25% face-to-face contact. 

The Arab Open University (AOU), established in 2002, is a distance 
education university that adopts the blended learning model because of 
accreditation requirements (AOU website, 2006). The Bahrain Branch of 
the Arab Open University (AOU-BH), established in February 2003, is one 
of six AOU branches distributed in the Arab region. This branch uses an 




LMS named Arab Campus E-learning System (ACES) that was developed 
in cooperation with one of the largest IT companies in Bahrain. The branch 
adopts a 25% face-to-face instruction (AOU-Bahrain Branch website, 
2006). 

The AOU adopts a quality assurance system as part of international 
accreditation requirements to measure both students' and faculty 
satisfaction. However, this system focuses on learners' and faculty 
members' satisfaction towards face-to-face sessions and the provided 
services. To the knowledge of the researcher, no studies were conducted in 
the AOU to measure learners' perceptions, attitudes, or satisfaction towards 
the blended learning in particular. 

Learners' perception of blended learning is one of the research areas in 
distance education. It constitutes one of the most important indicators for 
evaluating the effectiveness of distance education (Simonson, Smaldino, 
Albright, & Zvacek, 2006). This construct has been used to indicate 
learners' intuitive judgments based on their personal experience with this 
learning model. In the context of evaluating distance education, the terms 
perception and attitude were used interchangeably without justifying using 
one term or the other. Some researchers who used the term perception 
focused on learners' attitudes or feelings towards distance learning in 
general (O'Malley & McCraw,1999; Jurczyk, 2004). However, most of the 
researchers who dealt with the construct of interest in the present research 
used the term 'learners' perception' (Huang, 2002; Koohang & Durante, 
2003). In this research, the term perception was preferred over attitudes 
because the latter usually requires a longer experience to be developed. 




The problem that this research addressed was to determine the 
undergraduate learners' perceptions of blended learning at the Arab 
Open University-Bahrain Branch (AOU-BH). This study also focused on 
factors that influence learners' perceptions and examined the relationship 
between learners' perceptions and their particular demographic 
characteristics. The demographic characteristics that the study focused on 
were: age, gender, educational level, experience with the internet, and 
employment status. 

The course interaction, course structure, interface, and learner's autonomy 
provided in the course were four dimensions of learner's perception in 
distance learning environment adopted from Moore's theory of 
transactional distance (Huang, 2002). The quality of instructional methods 
is the fifth dimension of learners' perception which was adopted from a 
study by Koohang and Durante (2003). In this research, perception was 
measured in terms of the above dimensions. In addition, the relationship 
between the dimensions was examined. 

This research also aimed at determining learners' satisfaction with blended 
learning and the relationship between learner's satisfaction and perception 
dimensions of the blended learning environment. 

1.1 Statement of the Problem 

This research investigated the AOU-BH learners' perceptions of blended 
learning, a multidimensional construct that included five major dimensions: 
course interaction, course structure, learner's autonomy, quality of 
instructional methods and course interface. Two of these five dimensions 
were divided into sub-dimensions. The interaction dimension was sub- 
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divided into learner-instructor interaction and learner-learner interaction. 
The course structure (CS) dimension was sub-divided into CS-content and 
CS-assessment sub-dimensions. The research aimed at answering a number 
of questions which fell into two categories. The first category of questions 
was concerned with the learners' levels of perception of blended learning, 
and the relationships between their perception and some demographic and 
experiential characteristics. The second category included one question that 
dealt with the relationships among the dimensions of perception in addition 
to the relationship between these dimensions and learners' satisfaction with 
blended learning. More specifically, the research questions were: 

1- What are learners' perceptions of blended learning at AOU-BH? 

2- Is there a relationship between learners' age and their perception of 
blended learning at AOU-BH? 

3- Is there a relationship between learners' gender and their perception 
of blended learning at AOU-BH? 

4- Is there a relationship between learners' educational level and their 
perception of blended learning at AOU-BH? 

5- Is there a relationship between learners' experience with the internet 
and their perception of blended learning at AOU-BH? 

6- Is there a relationship between learners' employment status and 
their perception of blended learning at AOU-BH? 

7- Are there any relationships between the dimensions of learners' 
perceptions (the interaction, the course structure, the learner's 
autonomy, the quality of instructional methods and the interface), 
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and do these dimensions have effect on learners' satisfaction with 
blended learning? 

1.2 The Purpose of the Study 

This study was concerned with assessing AOU-BH undergraduate learners' 
perceptions of blended learning. It was also concerned with the structure of 
relationships between these perceptions and learners' demographic and 
experiential characteristics. 

The study was also aimed at investigating the interrelationships between 
learners' perception dimensions in addition to the relationship between 
these dimensions and learners' satisfaction with blended learning. 

It tried to find out if the relationships between perception dimensions in 
blended learning environment were the same as the relationships that exist 
in distance education as proposed by Moore's theory of transactional 
distance. 

The study also tests Moore's theory of transactional distance in a real 
context in this region. This may contribute to the enhancement of the 
practice of blended learning that many of the universities in the region are 
starting to adopt. 

1.3 Justification for the Study 

Blended learning is introduced in the Arab region without adequate studies 
that identify ways to maximize the potential of blended learning, to ensure 
the quality of instructional methods, or to make blended learning a trusted 




way of instruction. More research that is based on theory is needed in the 
field of distance and blended learning. 

Researching learners' perception is one of the most valuable ways to assess 
blended learning, since it can provide indicators about different aspects of 
the blended learning from the learners' point of view. The results may be 
used to improve the instructional design adopted in the development of 
different courses, and may point out certain areas in the current practices 
which can be adopted in similar situations (Calvin, 2005). 

Such studies, although available, were conducted on societies that have 
different characteristics than societies in this region. Similar studies must, 
therefore, be conducted on populations from this region to better 
understand this newly introduced learning model and the ways to improve 
the learning experience when using such a model. 

1.4 Term Definitions 

Distance Education is a planned learning process that normally occurs in a 
different place from teaching and, as a result, requires special techniques of 
course design, special instructional techniques, special methods of 
communication by electronic and other technology, as well as special 
organizational and administrative arrangements (Moore & Kearsley, 2005, 
P.2). 

Learning Management System (LMS) is a software application or Web- 
based technology used to plan, implement, and assess a specific learning 
process. Typically, a Learning Management System provides an instructor 
with a way to create and deliver content, monitor student participation, and 
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assess student performance. A Learning Management System may also 
provide learners with the ability to use interactive features such as threaded 
discussions, video conferencing, and discussion forums (BytePile website, 
2006). 

Blended Learning is a hybrid of traditional face-to-face and online 
learning so that instruction occurs both in the classroom and online, and 
where the online component becomes a natural extension of traditional 
classroom learning. Blended learning is thus a flexible approach to course 
design that supports the blending of different times and places for learning, 
offering some of the conveniences of fully online courses without the 
complete loss of face-to-face contact. The result is potentially a more 
robust educational experience than either traditional or fully online learning 
can offer (Colis & Moonen, 2001). 

Transactional Distance is the gap of understanding and communication 
between teachers and learners caused by geographic distance that must be 
bridged through distinctive procedures in instructional design and the 
facilitation of instruction (Moore & Kearsley, 2005). 

Course Interaction is defined as the two-way communication between a 
learner and the instructor and among learners that can take the form of 
asynchronous and/or synchronous conversation (Chen & Willits, 1998). In 
this research, course interaction is comprised of two sub-constructs namely 
learner-instructor interaction and learner-learner interaction. 

Course Interface refers to specific technologies, platforms, applications, 
and course templates that learners must use to interact with course content, 
instructors, and classmates (Swan, 2004). 
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Course Structure refers to the course organization and course delivery 
within the Learning Management System (Moore & Kearsley, 2005). The 
course structure expresses the rigidity or flexibility of structuring elements 
used in the course design such as: learning objectives, teaching strategies, 
and evaluation methods so that it can be delivered through the various 
media of communication. It also describes the extent to which a course can 
accommodate or be responsive to the individual needs of each learner 
(Moore, 1997). In this research, course structure is comprised of two 
constructs, namely course structure content and course structure 
assessments. 

The Quality of Instructional Methods: is the quality of instruction in 
terms of the extent to which the pedagogy for adult learning was 
considered (Koohang & Durante, 2003). 

Learner's Autonomy is the extent to which, in the teaching/leaming 
relationship, it is the learner rather than the teacher who determines the 
goals, the learning experiences, and the evaluation decisions of the learning 
program (Moore, 1997). 

Learners' Perception: Learners' immediate or intuitive recognition or 
appreciation (Dictionary.com, 2007). The operational definition for 
learners' perception in this research is the learners' intuitive judgment based 
on their personal experience with this learning model. The learners' 
perception is a construct comprised of five dimensions: course interaction, 
learners' autonomy, course structure, course interface, and the quality of 
instructional methods. 
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Learners' Satisfaction is the feeling that a learner has when his/her needs 
have been met by the institution. 

1.5 The Limitations 

The results of this research can be generalized within the limitation of the 
undergraduate learners of the Bahrain Branch of the Arab Open University, 
within the first semester of the academic year 2006/2007. 
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Chapter 2 

Review of the Literature 



2.1 Introduction 

This chapter will study the theoretical foundations on which this research 
was based. Moreover, several related previous studies will be presented and 
discussed. 

The chapter starts with an overview of distance education in general. A 
brief introduction to open and blended learning will be given. Moore's 
theory of transactional distance will be discussed, followed by major 
components and factors affecting blended learning. 

2.2 Distance Education: An Overview 

Distance education is defined as an institution-based, formal education 
where the learning group is separated and where interactive 
telecommunications systems are used to connect learners, resources, and 
instructors. This definition is widely accepted in the field of distance 
education (Simonson et al., 2006) since it clarifies four major 
characteristics of this type of education (Tello, 2002). These include: 

1- The influences of educational organizations such as schools, 
colleges, universities, institutes, or training sectors in companies or 
corporation. This differentiates distance education from self-study. 

2- The separation of teacher and learner in time, or place, or both. This 
physical separation during the majority of the instructional process 
causes a gap between the instructor and the learners. 
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3- The importance of using an educational medium that unites teachers 
and learners and carries course content. This medium has differed 
throughout distance education generations (Moore & Kearsley, 
2005). 

4- The provision of a two-way communication channel between 
instructors and learners. This means that instructors interact with 
their learners and provide them with feedback and resources to 
facilitate their learning. 

If one or more of these characteristics are missing, then the result is 
something different than distance education. 

Moore and Kearsley provided another definition for distance education that 
is also widely accepted. Moore and Kearsley (2005, P. 2) define distance 
education as: 

Planned learning that nonnally occurs in a different place from teaching 
and, as a result, requires special techniques of course design, special 
instructional techniques, and special methods of communication by 
electronic and other technology, as well as special organizational and 
administrative arrangements. 

This definition identifies the characteristics of distance education from 
another perspective. These characteristics are: 

1- Distance education is a planned not accidental learning and as it is a 
sort of formal education. 

2- Communication in Distance education is done through various 
technologies. 
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3- Distance education requires special techniques of course design and 
instructional methods. 

4- Distance education requires special organizational and 
administrative arrangements. 

The main characteristic that we may focus on here is that Distance 
Education requires special techniques of course design and instructional 
methods. Simply, distance learners have different attributes and needs that 
require different designs and methods. 

Different learning models started to appear along with distance education 
as a result of the advancements in education technologies. Open learning 
and blended learning are two examples of these models and will be 
discussed in the two coming sections. 

2.3 Open Learning 

Different forms of education evolved to suit different settings and learners' 
needs. Open learning, which started with the establishment of the UK Open 
University (UKOU) in 1969, is one form of education that evolved closely 
with distance education. UKOU is used as a model for distance learning 
universities in many countries (Moore & Kearsley, 2005; Roy, 2001). 
UKOU sticks to principles of open learning in its educational philosophy 
(Roy, 2001). 

Telia (1998) stated that, when defining open learning, many researchers 
stress three things: openness, student-centeredness, and the fact that open 
learning is rather a philosophy or an attitude towards organizing the 
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teaching/leaming process in a flexible manner. In her paper, Roy (2001) 
stated that Open learning refers to giving learners choices about: 

- Medium or media, whether print, on-line, television or video; 

- Place of study, whether at home, in the workplace or on 
campus; 

- Pace of study, whether closely paced or unstructured; 

- Support mechanisms, whether tutors, videoconferences or 
computer aided learning; 

- Entry and exit points. 

Maxwell (1995) defines open learning as "a student-centered approach to 
education that removes all barriers to access while providing a high degree 
of learner autonomy". He distinguished between distance education and 
open learning. Distance education refers to a mode of delivery with certain 
characteristics that distinguish it from the campus-based mode of learning, 
while open learning refers to a philosophy of education providing learners 
with as much choice and control as possible over content and learning 
strategies. A distance education institution could be open or closed. An 
open learning course could be offered on campus or at a distance. 

Open access is another term that is usually used with open learning. 
However this term implies a lack of formal entry requirements, prerequisite 
credentials, and an entrance examination (Roy, 2001). Most open and 
distance universities do not provide a hundred percent open access in their 
distance education programs. For example, AOU-BH provides learners 
with choice and control over learning strategies while maintaining some 
restrictions in entry requirements. 
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2.4 Blended Learning 

The term 'Blended learning' is being used with increased frequency in both 
academic and corporate circles. 

Graham (2006) synthesized three most commonly mentioned definitions. 
These definitions are: 

1- Blended learning is equivalent to combining instructional 
modalities. 

2- Blended learning is equivalent to combining instructional methods. 

3- Blended learning is equivalent to combining online and face-to-face 
instruction. 

Graham (2006) asserted that defining blended learning in either of the first 
two ways waters down the definition and really does not get at the essence 
of what blended learning is and why the concept of blended learning is 
exciting to so many people. The third definition more accurately reflects 
the historical emergence of blended learning systems and is the foundation 
of the author's working definition. It reflects that blended learning is the 
combination of instruction from two historically separate models of 
teaching and learning: traditional face-to-face learning systems and 
distance learning systems. It also emphasizes the central role of computer- 
based technologies in blended learning. 
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There are many reasons why an instructor, trainer, or learner might pick 
blended learning over other learning options. Osguthorpe and Graham (as 
cited in Graham, 2006) identified six of those reasons, namely: pedagogical 
richness, access to knowledge, social interaction, personal agency, cost 
effectiveness, and ease of revision. For the institution to be engaged in 
blended learning there must be a concerted effort to enable the learner to 
take advantage of both face-to-face and distance learning. For the social 
interaction, Rovai and Jordan (2004) suggested that blended courses 
produce a stronger sense of community among learners than either 
traditional or fully online courses. 

2.5 Distance Education in the Arab World 

Planning for the adoption of distance education in the Arab world started 
back in 1979 when the (ALESCO) recommended that an Arab Open 
University be established (Jamlan,1995) to help any Arab citizens to 
continue their education regardless of any possible circumstances that 
could prevent them from doing this. Earlier, specifically in 1975, the idea 
of establishing Al-Quds Open University (QOU) started to appear. It found 
support from the UNISCO in 1980. The QOU started to develop its course 
materials in 1985 with distance learning in mind. In 1991, QOU started to 
accept students from different areas of Palestine. At that time, QOU relied 
heavily on printed, audio, and video materials. Later, QOU benefited from 
the Internet and the revolution in communication technologies and started 
to transfer to e-leaming models. QOU follows a blended learning model 
that merges face-to-face sessions, in the QOU regional centers, with online 
communication (Al-Quds Open University website, 2007). 
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More than 50,000 learners, 57% females and 44% males, were studying at 
QOU in the second semester 2006/2007. The University graduated more 
than 14,000 students from different disciplines in the past 10 years. Unlike 
UKOU, which represents a model in providing open and distance education 
all over the world, QOU represents a model in providing open and distance 
education in regions suffering from conflicts, such as Palestine (Al-Quds 
Open University website, 2007). 

The Arab Open University (AOU) forms another model in providing 
distance education in the Arab world. AOU learned alot from its partner, 
the UKOU, and from the pioneering expertise of the QOU. AOU was 
established on high standards that not only assured high quality instruction 
but also high quality procedures and processes. AOU benefited from the 
unity in culture, availability of resources, and similar life styles in 
establishing its philosophy and regulation in order to be implementable in 
any Arab country (Arab Open University website, 2006). As mentioned in 
the previous chapter, AOU, currently, has six branches distributed in the 
Arab region. More branches may be established in the future. AOU relies 
on both educational packages and online materials. It adopts a blended 
learning model that merges online communication with few face-to-face 
sessions. 

The Syrian Virtual University (Syrian Virtual University website, 2005) 
and the Open University of Sudan (Open University of Sudan website, 
2006) are also examples of institutes that provide distance education to 
students in remote areas. Both universities got support from their respective 
governments during establishment. 
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Furthermore, traditional universities in the Arab world started to rely 
heavily on Information and Communication Technologies (ICT) in higher 
education. Most universities adopted LMS's to mange the learning process 
and provide students with resources. Universities in the Arab world 
established E-learning centers that take the role of implementing best 
practices of ICT in higher education. 

2.6 Theories of Distance Education: An Overview 

Theory is important to the study of distance education because it directly 
impacts the practice in the field. The need for a theory base for distance 
education was unfulfilled in the 1970s (Simonson et al., 2006). The 
distance education context has, ever since, evolved toward greater 
complexity, particularly in relation to the variety, power, and flexibility of 
delivery systems. This evolving field needs theories that reflect these 
changes in order to provide guidelines for practice (Chen & Willits, 1998). 

Keegan (as cited in Simonson et al., 2006) asserts the need for fostering 
theory development to serve as a basis for systematic study, to contribute to 
conceptual insights about the complexities of distance education, and to 
develop methods for enhancing the teaching-learning environment. 
Simonson et al. (2006) also stated that, recently, a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the concept of 'best practices'. The research in this area 
suffers from the same characteristics as other distance education research. 
It is largely anecdotal, lacks clear reference to theory, and does not use 
standardized measures to identify outcomes. 

Chen and Willits (1998) argued that most previous researches have focused 
on either the descriptions of various programs or the evaluation of student 
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achievements and cost-benefit analysis to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
distance education systems. They argued that little consideration has been 
given to developing a theoretical basis for the field. 

In their book, Moore and Kearsley (2005) stated that more research that is 
based on theory is needed in the fields of distance and online education. 
These researches have to explore beyond the level of short term program 
description and evaluation. 

2.7 Theory of Transactional Distance (Moore's Theory) 

The theory of transactional distance, which appeared in 1972, was the first 
attempt in English to define distance education and to articulate a theory 
(Moore, 1997). The word transaction that Moore used in his theory 
indicated, in psychology as defined by Boyd and Apps, "the interplay 
among the environment, the individuals, and the patterns of behaviors in a 
situation" (as cited in Moore & Kearsley, 2005, p. 223). 

This theory tried to focus on the pedagogical concepts that describe the 
universe of learner-instructor relationships that exist when learners and 
instructors are separated by space, time, or both. Moore tried to focus on 
the effects of the geographic distance on teaching and learning, on 
communication and interaction, on course design and on the degree of self- 
directedness of the learner which we call the learner autonomy (Moore & 
Kearsley, 2005; Simonson et al., 2006; Moore, 1997). He proposed that 
these are crucial components affecting the success of teaching and learning 
at a distance (Huang, 2002). 
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With the geographic distance there is a psychological and communication 
space to be crossed, a space of potential misunderstanding between the 
inputs of instructor and those of the learner. It is this psychological and 
communication space that is termed the transactional distance (Moore, 
1997). 

The purpose of the theory of transactional distance was to summarize the 
different relationships and the strength of relationship among and between 
these variables that make up the transactional distance. Moore (1997) stated 
that it has been pointed out by Rumble that, in any educational program, 
even in face-to-face education that uses different teaching plans or methods 
than traditional teaching, there is some transactional distance. He also 
stated that transactional distance is a continuous rather than a discrete 
variable, a relative rather than an absolute term. This is because 
psychological and communications spaces between any one learner and 
that person's instructor are never exactly the same. He proposed that the 
extent of transactional distance in an educational program is a function of 
three sets of variables. These are not technological or communications 
variables, but they are variables in teaching, in learning, and their 
interaction. These clusters of variables are named by Moore as dialogue 
(interaction), structure, and autonomy. 

Moore (1997) also pointed to the most important of the environmental 
factors, the one that usually gets most attention from persons both inside 
and outside distance education. This factor is the medium of 
communication or the delivery system that affects the success of teaching 
and learning at a distance. 
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In this research, the major components that affect teaching and learning at a 
distance and affect the transactional distance are adopted from those 
dimensions of the theory. In the coming section, we describe the effect of 
these dimensions on the transactional distance and review findings of 
empirical research. 

2.8 Major Components Affecting Blended Learning 

The major components that affect distance learning and teaching have been 
discussed by Moore (1997) in the theory of transactional distance. 

In his theory, Moore proposed that structure, dialog (interaction), and 
learner autonomy combine to determine the level of the psychological 
distance the learners perceive in all learning situations (Moore & Kearsley, 
2005). The course interface is an additional dimension that Moore 
considered in the interpretation of his theory. It is the fourth dimension that 
this study focused on. 

In addition Moore (1997) discussed the importance of quality of 
instructional methods beside content presentation, learners support, 
arranging evaluation and assessment methods. He pointed out to the 
importance of developing higher order cognitive skills with associated 
attitudes and values in higher education. 

As mentioned before, there is a transactional distance in any teaching 
situation that is different from traditional teaching. As a result of this, the 
major components affecting teaching and learning at a distance are 
proposed to be the same as the major components that affect teaching and 
learning at a blended learning environment. In this part of the research we 
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will focus on these major components and will cover some of the related 
research. 

2.8.1 Interaction 

The interaction, or what Moore named dialog, is the first component 
affecting teaching and learning at a distance. The interactions between 
teachers and learners occur when one gives instruction and the others 
respond (Moore, 1997). Moore (1997) preferred to use the term dialog as 
his interpretation is that dialog is an interaction or series of interactions 
having positive qualities that other interactions might not have. He 
described the dialogue as purposeful, constructive, and characterized by 
being valued by each party. The purpose of the interaction is to improve the 
understanding of the student. 

Moore (1997) stated that dialogue is further influenced by teacher and 
learner personalities. Teacher and learners might or might not take 
advantage of this interactivity. Also, the dialog is influenced by content; the 
extent of dialogue between teachers and learners in some content areas and 
at some academic levels is higher than in others where similar media are 
used. Thus according to Moore (1997), one of the major determinants of 
the extent to which the transactional distance will be overcome is whether 
dialogue between learners and instructors is possible, and the extent to 
which it is achieved. Learner-learner interaction was a new dimension of 
distance education in the 1980's and was pointed out as a valuable resource 
of learning process. 

Interaction with instructors includes the numerous ways in which 
instructors teach, guide, correct, and support their students. Interaction 
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among peers refers to interactions among learners which also can take 
many forms: Debate, collaboration, discussion, peer review, as well as 
informal and incidental learning among classmates. Each of these modes of 
interaction supports learning, and each can be uniquely enacted in online 
learning environments (Swan, 2003). 

The leamer-leamer and learner-instructor interaction, in practice, function 
together with the course material, structure, and interface. Swan (2003) 
explained that interaction among learners is supported by instructor 
facilitation and support, and, because it centers on content, can be seen as a 
variety of that type of interaction. A useful way of thinking about the three 
forms of interaction is provided by Garrison, Anderson, and Archer (2000) 
in the 'community of inquiry' model of online learning (see: Figure (2-1). In 
this model, three associations work together to support learning online: 
Cognitive presence with the interaction with content, teaching presence 
with the interaction with instructors, and social presence with the 
interaction among learners. 

The cognitive presence is the extent to which the participants in any 
particular configuration of a community of inquiry are able to construct 
meaning through sustained communication, while the social presence is the 
ability of learners to project their personal characteristics into the 
community of inquiry, thereby presenting themselves as 'real people'. On 
the other hand, teaching presence is defined as the design, facilitation, and 
direction of cognitive and social processes for the purpose of realizing 
personally meaningful and educational worthwhile learning outcomes 
(Garrison et al, 2000). 
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Figure (2-1) 

Community of Inquiry Model of Online Learning 
Source: (Garrison et al, 2000) 

Many studies focused on the interaction dimensions in distance learning, 
and there is consensus among these studies that interaction with course 
content and with instructor and among learners are vital for success in 
distance learning (Moore, 1989; Huang, 2002; Tello, 2002). Tello (2002) 
examined the impact of interaction on student persistence, attitude and 
perception regarding the interaction and the online experience in 52 online 
courses that included seven hundred and sixty students. He found that 
student attitude towards the interaction, and the online-experience are 
positively correlated to the frequency of instructor to student interaction 
within a course and to the use of asynchronous methods of interaction 
within a course. Jung, Choi, Lim, and Leem (2002) found that the amount 
of active interaction with other learners influences learners' satisfaction 
with online learning environments. 
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In a study on 1000 students in Al-Quds Open University it was found that 
the students had a high level of satisfaction towards their interaction with 
instructor. However they expressed a preference for in class face-to-face 
interaction although they appreciated the value of the provided services that 
help them when needed (Matheos, Macdoland, McLean, Luterbach, 
Baidoun, & Nakashhian, 2007). 

In her paper Learning Effectiveness Online: What the research tells us, 
Swan (2003) reviewed the literature on the learning effectiveness of 
asynchronous online environments and looked beyond the commonly 
accepted findings that suggested no significant differences in learning 
outcomes between online and traditional courses. She examined that 
literature in terms of forms of interactivity, a feature of online 
environments that might matter or be made to matter in learning. She 
reviewed current research concerned with online learning effectiveness in 
terms of learners' interactions with course content, with their instructors, 
and with their classmates. The following paragraphs, quoted from her 
study, summarize the researches about interaction that she reviewed: 

- Swan et al. found significant correlations between perceived 
student learning and instructor feedback (interaction with 
instructors), between perceived student learning and 
communication with peers (interaction among classmates), 
and between students' perceived activity in courses 
(interaction with content) and their perceived learning. 

- Richardson and Ting compared the perceptions of two groups 
of students involved in asynchronous learning. They found 
that students learning through written correspondence with 
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instructors were more concerned with instructor feedback than 
any other sort of interaction with their instructors, whereas 
students learning online felt that all interactions with 
instructors mattered. 

Ruberg, Moore, and Taylor found that computer-mediated 
communication encouraged experimentation, sharing of ideas, 
increased and more distributed participation, and collaborative 
thinking. However, they also found that for online discussion 
to be successful, it required a social environment that 
encouraged peer interaction facilitated by instructor 
structuring and support. Hawisher and Pemberton related the 
success of the online courses they reviewed to the value that 
instructors placed on discussion. In these courses, students 
were required to participate twice weekly and 15% of their 
grades were based on their contributions. Picciano, likewise, 
found that students' perceived learning from online courses 
was related to the amount of discussion actually taking place 
in them. Likewise, Jiang and Ting report correlations between 
perceived learning in online courses and the percent of course 
grades based on discussion, and between perceived learning 
and the specificity of instructors' discussion instructions. 

Similarly, Shea, Swan, Fredericksen, and Pickett's study of 
268 online courses across the State University of New York 
system found significant differences in students' perceived 
learning among differing levels of perceived peer interaction. 
Students who rated their level of interaction with classmates as 
high also reported significantly higher levels of learning. 
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Moreover, Swan et al. found a strong correlation between students' 
perceptions of their interactions with peers and the actual frequency of 
interactions among students. They also found correlations between 
students' perceived interaction with peers and the percentage of course 
grades based on discussion, the required frequency of student participation 
in discussions, and the average length of discussion responses. 

2.8.2 Course Structure 

The second component that affects teaching and learning at a distant and 
determines transactional distance is the course structure. The course 
structure expresses the rigidity or flexibility of structuring elements used in 
the course design such as: learning objectives, teaching strategies, and 
evaluation methods so that it can be delivered through the various 
communications media. It also describes the extent to which a course can 
accommodate or be responsive to each learner's individual needs (Moore, 
1997). As with interaction, the extent of structure in a course is determined 
largely by the nature of the communications media being employed, the 
philosophy and emotional characteristics of teachers, the personalities and 
other characteristics of learners, and the constraints imposed by educational 
institutions (Moore, 1997). 

Swan (2004) suggests that online course developers and instructors have to 
provide: 

1- Clear goals and expectations for learners. 

2- Multiple representations of course content. 



3- Frequent opportunities for active learning. 
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4- Frequent and constructive feedback. 

5- Flexibility and choice in satisfying course objectives. 

6- Instructor guidance and support. 

Moore (1997) stated that some courses, such as recorded television courses, 
are described to be highly structured because there is no dialog in such 
courses on one hand, and there is no possibility of reorganizing the course 
to take into account inputs from learners on the other hand. There is little or 
no opportunity for deviation or variation according to the needs of a 
particular individual. This can be compared with many teleconference 
courses which permit a wide range of alternative responses by the 
instructor to students' questions and written submissions. These media 
permit more dialogue and require less structure (Moore, 1997). Moore 
(1997) stated that when a course is highly structured and learner-instructor 
dialogue is non-existent, the transaction between learners and teachers is 
high. At the other extreme, there is low transactional distance in those 
teleconference courses that have much dialogue and little predetermined 
structure. 

Few studies have examined the learners' perception of course structure 
(Huang, 2002) and without explaining what structure is (Calvin, 2005). 
Swan (2003) reviewed the study of Swan, Shea, Fredericksen, Pickett, Pelz, 
and Maher that examined the relationships between course design factors 
and students' perceived learning in 73 different online courses and found 
significant correlations between the clarity, consistency, and simplicity of 
course designs and students' perceived learning. 
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In the study conducted at Al-Quds Open University, which was mentioned 
earlier, students expressed their satisfaction towards course structure, 
content and assessment (Matheos et al., 2007). 

2.8.3 Learner Autonomy 

The third component that affects teaching and learning at a distance and 
that is also part of the construct of the transactional distance is the degree 
of autonomy that learners are expected or permitted to exercise in the 
course. Moore (1997) defined learner autonomy as "the extent to which in 
the teaching/learning relationship it is the learner rather than the teacher 
who determines the goals, the learning experiences, and the evaluation 
decisions of the learning program". His interpretation of autonomy is that 
"learners have different capacities for making decisions regarding their own 
learning" (Moore & Kearsley, 2005). 

The autonomous behavior and being self-directed is a nature of adults' 
learners according to Knowles theory (Moore, 1997). Knowles articulated 
that adult learners may be dependent because of what they learned in 
schools. In this case learners need to be reoriented to learning as adults. 
Moore proposed that the characteristics of the learners have an important 
effect on the transactional distance in any educational program. 

According to Moore's propositions, high structure (i.e., low flexibility in 
the structure) and low dialogue would result in high transactional distance 
while low structure (i.e., high flexibility in the structure) and high dialogue 
would result in low transactional distance. The higher the transactional 
distance, the greater the autonomy required on the part of the learner to 
mediate the transactional distance. This increase in what Moore describes 
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as learner autonomy would enable learners to determine the level of course 
structure that best meets their individual needs (Moore & Kearsley, 2005). 

In her study, Calvin (2005) argued that while there is some literature that 
examined Moore's proposed theory of transactional distance, very few 
studies have investigated both structure and autonomy (or self-regulation), 
and none have investigated how the two affect the satisfaction that adult 
learners would have with their perceived learning. Chen and Willits (1998) 
stated that few studies have also examined the construct of autonomy. 
Calvin (2005) also argued that the adult education literature uses autonomy 
and self-directed learning interchangeably. 

Calvin (2005) summarized Chen and Willits study. She stated that their 
study used a factor analysis to determine the components of autonomy and 
it helped define the autonomy construct. However, their study did not 
measure the levels of autonomy of the participants in relation to how well 
they learned nor was the study conducted on a Web-based course. Also, 
their study did not point out the complexity of each of the constructs of 
Moore's proposed theory. In this respect, Calvin's study provided support 
for using a more complex measure for autonomy, such as the measure of 
self-regulated learning. The levels of autonomy of the participants were 
also not measured by Huang (2002). Neither Chen and Willits nor Huang 
examined how course structure might affect learner's ability to be 
autonomous in learning. As a result, very little is known about how 
autonomy functions within Moore's proposed theory, and how autonomy 
affects perceived knowledge gained in a Web-based course. On the other 
hand, in her study, Calvin (2005) found that there is a significant 
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relationship between learner's autonomy and satisfaction with perceived 
learning. 

2.8.4 Course Interface 

The fourth component that affects teaching and learning in a blended 
learning environment is the delivery media or the course interface. 
Although Moore (1997) did not use the course interface as a component of 
the constructs of his theory, he stated that the communication media are 
essential environmental factors that have to receive greater attention by 
researchers. 

Researchers noted that new and emergent technologies had created a fourth 
type of interaction, learner-interface interaction, which they defined as the 
interaction that takes place between a student and the technology used to 
mediate a particular distance education process. Interface, thus, refers to 
specific technologies, platforms, applications, and course templates that 
students must use to interact with course content, instructors, and 
classmates (Swan, 2004). Recent research is making it very clear that 
interactions with interfaces significantly affect other interactions in online 
courses (Swan, 2004). It is becoming increasingly clear that interactions 
with interfaces significantly allow or constrain the quality and quantity of 
the other three interactions (Swan, 2003). 

Swan (2004) stated that Kozma admitted the importance of instructional 
design, but argued that media mattered as well. All media, Kozma argued, 
particularly support specific kinds of instruction and are less supportive of 
others. Media permit and constrain different kinds of learning simply 
because they mediate instructional interactions. In online learning, the 
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primary vehicle of that mediation is the course interface. Swan (2004) 
research shows that interfaces matter. Indeed, most educational 
technologists today agree that instruction should be designed to take 
advantage of the unique characteristics of media that matter or that can be 
made to matter in teaching and learning (Swan, 2003) 

So, the nature of the communications medium has a direct impact on the 
extent and quality of dialogue between instructors and learners. It should be 
apparent that this interactive nature of the medium of communication is a 
major determinant of dialogue in the teaching-learning environment. By 
manipulating the communications media, it is possible to increase dialogue 
between learners and their teachers, and thus reduce the transactional 
distance (Moore, 1997). 

In the Al-Quds Open University study, 80% of the students were satisfied 
with the course interface (Matheos et al., 2007). In another study conducted 
on students from 24 WebCT based courses from different specializations in 
the American University in Beirut, students, also, showed a high level of 
satisfaction towards the course interface. However, they expressed their 
annoyance from WebCT disconnections and system slowness especially 
when accessed outside the campus (Silva, 2005). 

2.8.5 The Quality of Instructional Methods 

The last dimension of the learners' perception is the quality of instructional 
methods. Although Moore (1997) pointed to the importance of the quality 
of instructional methods and the importance of the development of higher 
order cognitive skills with associated attitudes and values in higher 
education, this is not part of the construct of his theory. This dimension is 
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considered in this study in addition to the factors identified by Moore to 
examine if blended learning in the AOU-BH promotes learning among 
learners and meets the specific learning needs of adult learning. As 
mentioned before, this dimension is adopted from Koohang and Durante 
(2003). Also, this study aimed at investigating if this dimension is related 
to other dimensions of the theory. 

Clark was particularly concerned with several studies of computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) that compared it with traditional instruction (in: Swan, 
2003). He found that students at a variety of levels learned more and faster 
from CAI. Clark argued that media do not make a difference in learning but 
that instruction does. He also argued that these and other findings of 
significant differences between technology-based and traditional 
interventions resulted from more rigorously designed instruction, not from 
media effects. Media, he maintained, were like trucks, they were no more 
than delivery vehicles (Swan, 2003). 

What mattered, according to Clark, was the quality of instruction, not how 
it was delivered. It is important to note, however, that the CAI he studied 
was rigorously designed according to principles of instructional design, 
while the traditional instruction with which it was compared was not. Thus, 
Clark argued that media effects were just a fantasy because if instruction 
was held constant there would be no significant learning differences 
between technology-based and traditional education (Swan, 2003). 

Early researchers of distance education picked up on Clark's ideas to 
support their cause. Well-designed instruction, they argued, was well 
designed instruction, regardless of how it was delivered. Thus, they 
asserted, as long as the quality of instruction delivered over distance was as 
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good as the quality of traditional education, there would be no significant 
differences in learning between them (Swan, 2003). 

Learning theory suggests that learning is promoted or enhanced: (1) when 
students are actively involved in learning, (2) when assignments reflect 
real-life contexts and experiences, and (3) when critical thinking or deep 
learning is promoted through applied and reflective activities (Smart & 
Cappel, 2006). 

Numerous studies have demonstrated that a student's active involvement in 
the learning process enhances learning. This is a process often referred to 
as active learning (Smart & Cappel, 2006). Bonwell and Eisen (1991) 
defined active learning as instructional activities involving students in 
doing things and thinking about what they are doing. 

In addition to active involvement, students better understand and apply 
material when problems and situations are set in the context of real-world 
issues and situations (Smart & Cappel, 2006). Authentic situations and 
scenarios can provide a stimulus for learning, creating greater student 
motivation and excitement for learning, representing and simulating real- 
world problems and contexts, and providing an important structure for 
student thinking (Smart & Cappel, 2006). Technology and online 
instruction can facilitate learning by providing real-life contexts to engage 
learners in solving complex problems (Smart & Cappel, 2006). 

The use of real- world situations has the potential to promote deep learning 
through the development of critical thinking skills. Critical thinking 
involves the active and skillful analysis, synthesis, and application of 
information to unique situations (Smart & Cappel, 2006). Learning 
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retention and performance improves as students are required to apply what 
they have learned and then reflect upon the learning (Smart & Cappel, 
2006). Again, online instruction has the potential to provide opportunities 
to promote reflective thought and deep learning through realistically 
integrating and applying the principles learned. 

2.9 Factors that Influence Learners' Perception of Blended 
Learning 

This study gives attention to the relationship between learners' perception 
and certain demographic and experiential variables (Age, Gender, 
Educational level, Internet experience, and Employment status). 

2.9.1 Age & Gender 

Koohang and Durante (2003) found that learners from different age and 
gender equally perceived that the web-based distance learning activity 
portion of their blended program promoted learning. Meyer (2003), 
interestingly, found that gender differences appear in online exchanges just 
as they would in regular situations. Males were more likely to control 
online discussions, post more questions, express more certainty in their 
opinions and were more concrete. Whereas females were more empathetic, 
polite and agreeable. The females also supplied the niceties that maintain 
relationships such as 'please' and 'thank you'. This finding may only 
indicate that we take our normal personalities, judgments and beliefs about 
others into the online setting. In other words, we are consistent in our 
online interactions, despite expressing ourselves in a different form. 
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2.9.2 Educational Level 

In this study, this demographic variable reflects the number of credit hours 
completed by the student. To the knowledge of the researcher, previous 
studies did not examine the relationship between educational level and 
perception. 

2.9.3 Internet Experience 

Koohang and Durante (2003) found that experience with the internet has a 
significant effect on learners' perception. In a study that included 106 
undergraduate learners, learners who had more experience with the internet 
indicated significantly higher positive perception of the blended learning 
program. 

Koohang and Weiss (2003) found in another study that was conducted with 
89 graduate students in a blended learning environment, also, that prior 
experience with the internet was a significant factor for courseware 
usability and Web-based instructional design. It is also found that learners 
who experience a distance-learning situation for the first time may indicate 
to the teacher a discomfort with the learning situation (Simonson et al., 
2006). This discomfort gradually disappears, and later those students show 
preference to online courses rather than coming to the campus to take 
courses (Simonson et al., 2006). 

2.9.4 Employment Status 

Wagner, Wemer and Schramm (2002) studied students' perception of 
online courses and found that there is a significant relationship between 
student employment status and their perception of online courses. Full-time 
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employed learners would normally recommend the online course to others. 
They also found that the relationship between employment status and 
perception of the effectiveness of the delivery method was nearly 
significant. They attributed this relationship to the flexibility that the online 
education provides for employed students. It is found that employed 
students perceived online interaction with instructors insignificantly but 
higher than unemployed. The perception of employed students for online 
communication with other learners was significantly higher than 
unemployed students. 
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Chapter 3 
Methodology 



3.1 Introduction 

This chapter discusses the research methods used in the study, the research 
variables and their classification, the population and sample of the study, 
the instrumentation used for the research and its validation and reliability 
controls. The chapter ends with an explanation of the procedures used for 
data collection and analysis. 

3.2 Research Methods 

A mixture of research methods was used in this study. First, this was a 
survey study that provided information about the perception of and the 
level of satisfaction of AOU-BH learners with blended learning. Second, it 
was a causal comparative study that investigated relationships between 
demographic and experiential variables and learners' perception. There was 
a concern about whether or not perceptions are related to the demographic 
and experiential characteristics. Finally, it was a correlational study that 
investigated relationships among the perception dimensions, and the effects 
of these dimensions on satisfaction with blended learning. 

3.3 Research Variables 

As mentioned above, a mixture of research methods was used in this study. 
Accordingly, variables in this study varied in being dependent or 
independent. 
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When describing perception dimensions and sub-dimensions: course 
interaction (learner-instructor interaction, learner-learner interaction), 
autonomy, course structure CS (CS-content, CS-assessment), quality of 
instructional methods, and course interface, variables were not classified as 
being dependent or independent. Perceptions are continuous variables in 
this study. 

Learners' perceptions, and perception dimensions, when related to 
demographics and experiential variables, were classified as dependent 
variables. At the same time, the independent variables were learners' age 
(numerical), gender (categorical: Male, Female), educational level 

(categorical: Year one learners, Learners after year one), learners' 
experience with the internet (categorical: Two years or less, Three to five 
years, More than five years), and learners' employment status (categorical: 
Employed, Unemployed). These data were gathered using a basic data form 
that was enclosed with research instrument as the first section (Appendix 1). 

Learners' Satisfaction was considered to be the dependent variable when 
related to perceptions as independent variables. 

When investigating the relationships among perception dimensions, no 
dependent or independent classification of variables was considered. 

The learners' perception and satisfaction with blended learning were 
measured using the perception and satisfaction questionnaires. These were 
a Likert-type instruments adopted from different instruments used in 
previous studies (section 3.5 explains these instruments in more detail). 
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3.4 Population and Sample 

The participants of this study were selected randomly from the target 
population, that is: the undergraduate learners of the AOU-BH in the first 
semester of the academic year 2006/2007. 

The AOU-BH is one of AOU's six branches. It was established, as stated 
before, in the second semester of the academic year 2002/2003 . The branch 
runs different undergraduate and postgraduate programs. The focus of this 
research was on undergraduate learners. 

Undergraduate programs at AOU-BH are Business Administration- Systems 
(BAS), Information Technologies & Computing (ITC), and English 
Language Literature (ELL). Admission to all programs, except (ELL) 
which was terminated two years ago, takes place three times a year: 
Admission for the first semester, for the second semester, and for the 
summer course. Admitted students have to do an English placement test. 
Students that do not pass this exam are registered as Orientation students 
(ORN) until they pass a compulsory face-to-face course within one 
semester that needs full attendance at the university. 

Table (3-1) shows the number of students at AOU-BH undergraduate 
programs according to gender in the first semester 2006/2007. It also shows 
that BAS and ITC students form 83% of undergraduate students at AOU- 
BH. 15% are Orientation students, and 1% are ELL students. 
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Table (3-1) 




Number of Students at AOU-BH Undergraduate Programs According to Gender / First 

semester 2006/2007 


Program 


Gender 


Total 


% 


Male 


Lemale 


BAS 


433 


296 


729 


42% 


ITC 


481 


234 


715 


41% 


ORN 


199 


70 


269 


15% 


ELL 


7 


17 


24 


1% 


Total 


1120 


617 


1737 


100% 



The AOU-BH system depends on credit hours. Students have to complete a 
minimum of 128 credits as graduation requirements. First year students 
(Level- 1 students) start with compulsory general courses that include 
Arabic, English, Study skills, and computer skills courses. From the second 
year, students start their respective program required courses (96 credits). 
Students also have to complete 14 elective credits. To complete one 
educational level, a student has to finish 32 credit hours. Table (3-2) shows 
the number of students in each educational level according to major and 
gender. 

Level- 1 students form 69.5% of AOU-BH students. 22.2 percent of the 
first level students are orientation students. Orientation students were 
excluded from the study because they study this course using the traditional 
mode (i.e. face-to-face) as stated before. ELL students form a minority at 
AOU-BH (1%) and they are treated as a special group until all students in 
this group graduate. Because of that, those students were also excluded 
from this study. 
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Table (3-2) 

Number of Students in Each Educational Level of AOU-BH According to Major and 

Gender / First semester 2006/2007 


Level 


Program 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Level- 1 


BAS 


295 


208 


503 




ITC 


320 


116 


436 




ORN 


199 


70 


269 




Total 


814 


394 


1208 


Level-2 


BAS 


85 


64 


149 




ITC 


94 


69 


163 




ELL 


4 


10 


14 




Total 


183 


143 


326 


Level-3 


BAS 


32 


17 


49 




ITC 


57 


43 


100 




ELL 


3 


7 


10 




Total 


92 


67 


159 


Level-4 


BAS 


21 


7 


28 




ITC 




6 


16 




Total 


31 


13 


44 


Grand Total 


1120 


617 


1737 



This research focused on ITC and BAS students. Table (3-3) shows the 
number and percentages of AOU-BH students in these programs. 



Table (3-3) 

Number and Percentages of AOU-BH Students in Each Educational Level of BAS and 
ITC Programs According to Major and Gender / First semester 2006/2007 



Level 


Program 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Level- 1 


BAS 


295 


208 


503 


59% 


41% 


54% 




ITC 


320 


116 


436 


73% 


27% 


36% 




Total 


615 


324 


939 


65% 


35% 


65% 


Level-2 


BAS 


85 


64 


149 




msm 


48% 




ITC 


94 


69 


163 






52% 




Total 


179 


133 


312 


57% 


43% 


22% 



Fevel-3 


BAS 


32 




ITC 


57 




Total 


89 






Grand Total 



914 



63% 



37% 



100 % 
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The type of sample used in this research was a cluster random sample. The 
researcher, in the planning phase, was aiming at using a stratified sample 
for precise results. However, insufficient information that assures a 
representative stratified sample, in addition to the difficulties of 
implementing the questionnaire by meeting each individual student (AOU- 
BH students attend weekly or once every two weeks for face-to-face 
sessions) were problems that prevented using this type of sampling, and 
lead the researcher to use a different sampling technique. Cluster sampling 
is the next best and an easier random sampling technique (Fraenkel & 
Wallen, 2006). It is easier in terms of implementation time, it assures 
responses, and it assures that responses are based on certain situations as it 
is required that the student keep a certain course in mind while using the 
instrument. Sections of courses formed the clusters of the population. The 
accessible population, as a result of using cluster sampling, was all AOU- 
BH students in the sections of ITC and BAS courses. 

There were 28 courses with a total of 193 ITC and BAS sections running in 
the first semester 2006/2007 at AOU-BH (excluding ELL and Orientation 
courses as mentioned above). The mean size of the sections was 21 
students. Eight sections were excluded from the accessible population 
because they represented extreme size cases. These were 7 sections with 
level-4 students that had less than 10 students each, and one section with a 
large number of students. The remaining 185 sections, which were 
approximately similar in size, formed the clusters. Table (3-4) shows a 
statistic of AOU-BH sections according to educational levels. 
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Table (3-4) 

Number and Percentage of AOU-BH Sections According to Educational Levels/ 

First semester 2006/2007 


Level 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 


111 


60% 


2 


42 


22.7% 


3 


22 


11.9% 


4 


10 


5.4% 


Total 


185 


100% 



The percentages of sections of courses of each educational level were close 
to the percentages of students in each level. The total percentages of male 
and female sections were also close to the percentages of male and females 
at AOU-BH. Some mixed sections (i.e. male-female sections) appeared 
clearly in level-4 sections for economical reasons. Table (3-5) shows the 
numbers and percentages of sections in each educational level of BAS, ITC 
and general courses (GR) according to courses type and gender. 



The sample was selected randomly using Statistical Package for Social 
Sciences (SPSS). The list of AOU-BH sections was saved as an SPSS data 
file and an approximately 20% random sample was selected. 



Table (3-5) 

Number and Percentages of Sections in Each Educational Level of BAS, ITC and 
General Courses / First Semester 2006/2007 


Course type 


Level 


Female (F) 


Male (M) 


M&F 


Total 




1 


4 


5 


0 


9 




2 


3 


4 


0 


7 


(BAS) Requirements 


3 


6 


7 


0 


13 




4 


0 


0 


4 


4 




Total 


13 


16 


4 


33 


General Requirements 


1 


31 


59 


0 


90 


Compulsory & Elective courses 


2 


3 


4 


1 


8 


(GR) 


Total 


34 


63 


1 


98 




1 


4 


8 


0 


12 




2 


11 


15 


1 


27 


(ITC) Requirements 


3 


4 


5 


0 


9 




4 


2 


2 


2 


6 




Total 


21 


30 


3 


54 


Grand Total 


68 


109 


8 


185 
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A total of 36 sections from different courses, different educational levels, 
and different genders were selected. Table (3-6) shows this: 



Table (3-6) 

Number and Percentages of Sections in Each Educational Level of BAS, ITC and 
General Courses in the Research Sample 


level 


Course 

type 


Gender 


Gender 


Female 


Male 


Male & 
Female 


Total 


Female 


Male 


Male & 
Female 


Total 




BAS 


1 


1 


0 


2 






0% 


11% 


1 


GR 


3 


12 


0 


15 






0% 


79% 


1 


ITC 


1 


1 


0 


2 






0% 


11% 




Total 


5 


14 


0 


19 


26% 


74% 


0% 


53% 




BAS 


2 


1 


0 


3 






0% 




9 


GR 


1 


1 


0 


2 






0% 




z. 


ITC 


1 


4 


0 


5 


20% 


80% 


0% 






Total 


4 


6 


0 


10 


40% 


60% 


0% 


28% 




BAS 


mm 


1 


0 


3 


67% 


33% 


0% 




3 


ITC 




0 


1 


3 


67% 


0% 








Total 


mm 


1 


1 


6 


67% 


17% 


SlIIJEuSt 5 '! 


17% | 


EH 


BAS 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0% 


0% 


100% 


n 


Hi 


Total 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0% 


0% 


100% 


Hi 


Grand Total 


13 


21 


2 


36 


36% 


58% 


6% 


100% 1 



According to this sample, the researcher was aiming to implement the 
research on a total of 779 students. 



3.5 Instrumentation 

The research instrument was a questionnaire that was used to collect 
research data. It was designed for paper and pencil in-class completion. 

The questionnaire started with an instruction cover page that summarized 
the purpose of the study and gave some directives on how it could be 
completed. The instrument contained three sections, section one, on page 1 , 
was used to identify learners' demographic and experiential data such as 
age, educational level, gender, internet experience, and employment status 
as factors that may influence learners' perception and as the independent 
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variables of the study. It was also used to specify the course and the section 
of that course to ensure that the instrument was administered with different 
sections of different courses in different levels taught by different tutors. 
Parts two and three of the instrument will be described in the following 
sections. 

3.5.1 Perception Questionnaire 

This study measured learners' perception using a Likert-type instrument 
adopted from instruments used in previous studies (Walker, 2003; Koohang 
& Durante, 2003; Huang, 2002; Laanpere, 2005). The researcher used, 
modified, and translated some items used in these instruments, which were 
mainly used to measure perception of learners in distance, online and web- 
based learning contexts. 

Since Walker's (2003) instrument (DELES) was copyrighted, permission 
from Walker was taken (Appendix 2). No copyright rules were mentioned 
for other instruments. 

According to the last version of the instrument, the perception 
questionnaire, that is section two of the instrument, consisted of 58 items 
divided into five main components: course interaction, autonomy, course 
structure, quality of instructional methods, and course interface. Two of 
these five components were divided into sub-components. The interaction 
dimension was sub-divided into learner-instructor interaction (LI- 
interaction) and learner-learner interaction (LL-interaction). The course 
structure (CS) dimension was sub-divided into CS-content and CS- 
assessment sub-dimensions. As a result, the instrument consisted of a total 
of seven components. 
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Component one covered the learner-instructor interaction dimension and 
consisted of 8 items. Component two covered the learner-learner 
interaction dimension and consisted of six items. Component three covered 
the learner's autonomy dimension and consisted of 9 items. Component 
four consisted of 8 items and covered the content and design of the course. 
Component five consisted of 7 items and covered the assessments 
conducted in the course. Component six measured the learner's perceptions 
of the quality of instructional methods. It consisted of 10 items. Component 
seven covered the course interface. It also consisted of 10 items and 
measured the learners' perception of the course interface (ACES), which is 
the LMS used in the AOU-BH. Table (3-7) summarizes this. 



Number of Items in 

i 


Table (3-7) 

the Dimensions of the Perception Questionnaire Section 
(with Dimension Names Abbreviated) 


Dimension 


Components 


# Items 


From 


To 


Abbreviation 


Interaction 


Learner- instructor 


A 




A 


Ll-interaction 


Learner-learner 


6 




^ £ 


LL-interaction 


Leaner autonomy 


Leaner autonomy 




) o 




Autonomy 


Course structure 


content 


A 


Y£ 


n 


CS-content 


assessment 


V 




V A 


CS-assessment 


Quality of instructional 
methods 


Quality of 

instructional methods 


10 




£ A 


Quality 


Course interface 


Course interface 


1 . 


£<\ 


o A 


Interface 


* From this point on, abl 


breviations will be used instead of the 


full names of the 



dimensions. 

The perception questionnaire used two different item responses. One used 
(always, often, sometimes, rare, and never) for items 1 to 23, while the rest 
of items used (strongly agree, agree, neither agree nor disagree, disagree, 
strongly disagree). Both response sets were converted to a mark from 5 (for 
always or strongly agree) to 1 (for never or strongly disagree). 
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The learner perception of each dimension was calculated by adding all 
dimension items' marks, while the learner total perception was calculated 
by adding all dimensions' marks. 

A high score on the perception instrument indicated that the learner highly 
perceived blended learning components. A high score on any component of 
the instrument indicated high perception of the related dimension. A high 
score in learners' perception of the course structure, the interface, the 
course interaction, or the quality of instructional methods would indicate 
low degree of transactional distance. 

3.5.2 Satisfaction Questionnaire 

The learners' satisfaction with blended learning was measured using the 
satisfaction questionnaire. It was also a Likert scale adopted from Walker's 
(2003) instrument. According to the last version, the questionnaire, which 
formed section three of the instrument, consisted of 8 items (from item 59 
to 66). 

The satisfaction questionnaire used the (strongly agree, agree, neither agree 
nor disagree, disagree, strongly disagree) responses. Learners' satisfaction 
was calculated by adding all items' marks. A high score on this instrument 
indicated that the learner was highly satisfied with blended learning. Scott 
Walker's questionnaire (2003) measured satisfaction with distance 
education; the researcher in this study modified the items to suit the 
blended learning context. For example, item 65 'Blended learning is 
stimulating' was 'Distance Education is stimulating' in Walkers' DELES 
instrument. 
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3.5.3 Questionnaire Development 

To develop the instrument for this research, the researcher performed the 
following steps: 

1- Reviewed the items of instruments used in previous studies 
(Walker, 2003; Koohang & Durante, 2003; Huang, 2002; Laanpere, 
2005). 

2- Reviewed the related literature used to develop instruments of these 
studies. 

3- Defined perception dimensions and satisfaction according to the 
research problem and Moore's theory. 

4- Selected items that were supposed to indicate learners' perception in 
these dimensions. Appendix 3 shows the source of each item in the 
instrument. 

5- Rewrote items to suit AOU-BH context. 

6- Translated items from English to Arabic Language. 

Three versions of the questionnaire were developed throughout the research 
stages. The researcher was keen to use a reliable and valid instrument that 
could be used to achieve the goals of the study. The lack of blended 
learning instruments in general, and Arabic instruments in particular, in the 
field of distance education, was a problem that was overcome by 
developing an instrument using instruments from previous studies in the 
distance education field. 
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The first version was used to investigate the instrument validity. The 
investigation results helped in developing version two. Version two of the 
instrument was used to investigate the reliability of the instrument. The 
results helped in developing version three, which was used in the main 
study. 



3.5.4 Investigating the Content Validity of the Instrument 

The researcher investigated the content validity of the first version of the 
instrument (Appendix 4) prior to the pilot study. The first version of the 
instrument consisted of 5 major dimensions with a total of 8 components. 
Table (3-8) summarizes this: 



Table (3-8) 

Number of Items in the Dimensions of the Perception Questionnaire Section: Version 1 



Dimension 


Components 


# Items 


From 


To 


Interaction 


Ll-interaction 


A 


1 


A 


LL-interaction 


7 


5 


V 


Leaner autonomy 


Autonomy 


5 


16 


M 


Course structure 


CS-content 


9 


Y5 


rr 


CS-assessment 


6 


74 


79 


Quality 


Authentic learning 


5 


40 


44 


Active learning 


12 


45 


56 


Interface 


Interface 


A 


oV 


M 


Learners satisfaction 


Satisfaction 


8 


65 


72 



Content validity was determined by the agreement among experts in the 
field on: 

1- The extent to which the instrument covered the whole domain of 
factors it was intended to address. 

2- The appropriateness and relevance of each item as an indicator of 



its dimension. 
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3- The clarity of each item to the reader. 

4- The format of the questionnaire. 

Seven experts in the field (Appendix 5) were selected to validate the 
research instrument. Experts' acceptances to be part of the panel experts 
were secured. Then, a referee form (Appendix 3) was sent to them with a 
letter (Appendix 6) explaining the details of the questionnaire and what was 
required from them. Although all invited experts accepted to be part of the 
experts' panel, only three of them (Appendix 5) validated the questionnaire 
and provided valuable feedback. These experts provided feedback by 
filling the experts' evaluation sheets sent to them. They were asked to give 
marks from (1 to 5) to indicate relevance and clarity of items (5 indicated 
highest relevance and clarity while 1 indicated low relevance and clarity). 
All dimensions were clearly defined with each dimension sheet according 
to the theory. It took approximately eight weeks to get experts feedback. 
The researcher recorded experts' feedback in one sheet and made decisions 
to delete or modify items when there was agreement in feedback of at least 
two experts. Also, notes from the Arabic expert were considered in terms 
of clarity of translation. 

The researcher modified the instrument according to the experts' feedback. 
Some items were deleted, while others were modified. There was a 
consensus among experts on the components of the questionnaire. They all 
agreed that all components were related to the study except the authentic 
learning sub-dimension of the quality of instructional methods. One of the 
experts said: 'There are some questions which, at face value, do not appear 
to have a great relevance to the research questions, e.g. those dealing with 
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authentic learning'. As a result, this sub-dimension was deleted and an item 
about authentic learning experience was added to the dimension. 

A new version of the questionnaire (version 2) was developed according to 
experts' feedback (Appendix 7). 

3.5.5 Reliability 

The reliability of the instrument was examined through the use of the 
internal-consistency methods of estimating reliability from administrating 
the instrument (version 2) in a pilot study. Version two of the instrument 
consisted of 6 major dimensions with a total of 8 components. Table (3-9) 
summarizes this: 



Table (3-9) 

Number of Items in the Dimensions of the Perception Questionnaire Section: Version 2 



Dimension 


Components 


# Items 


From 


To 


Interaction 


Ll-interaction 


A 




A 


LL-interaction 


6 


5 


1 £ 


Leaner autonomy 


Autonomy 


5 


1 o 


vr 


Course structure 


CS-content 


A 


Y£ 


rv 


CS-assessment 


V 


rr 


n 


Quality 


Quality 


10 


£ . 


£ 5 


Interface 


Interface 


1 . 


0 * 


B 


Learners satisfaction 


Satisfaction 


8 


60 


67 



The pilot study was administered at AOU-BH in the first semester 
2006/2007 prior to the main study. A convenience sample of 60 learners 
taking 12 different courses in different levels and sections was selected. 
Table (3-10) shows the results of item analysis of the instrument 
dimensions. The analysis included the item mean, item standard deviation, 
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and corrected item discrimination. Correlation of the item and dimension 
total score was used as an item discrimination index. 



Table (3-10) 

Item Analysis of Instrument Dimensions 


Dimension 


Items 


Mean 


Std. Deviation 


Discrimination 




Item 1 


3.750 


1.007 


0.592 




Item 2 


3.942 


0.958 


0.513 




Item 3 


3.442 


1.243 


0.750 


Ll-interaction 


Item 4 


3.269 


1.300 


0.651 


Item 5 


3.865 


0.971 


0.668 




Item 6 


3.904 


1.209 


0.706 




Item 7 


3.558 


1.259 


0.663 




Item 8 


3.212 


1.258 


0.631 




Item 9 


2.817 


1.255 


0.819 




Item 10 


2.750 


1.323 


0.855 


LL-interaction 


Item 1 1 


2.950 


1.371 


0.844 


Item 12 


3.233 


1.407 


0.886 




Item 13 


2.933 


1.274 


0.742 




Item 14 


3.817 


1.200 


0.642 




Item 15 


4.466 


0.599 


0.289 




Item 16 


4.448 


0.705 


0.653 




Item 17 


4.155 


0.894 


0.647 




Item 18 


4.345 


0.785 


0.718 


Autonomy 


Item 19 


4.397 


0.771 


0.678 




Item 20 


4.052 


0.867 


0.554 




Item 2 1 


3.759 


0.885 


0.291 




Item 22 


3.828 


1.126 


0.339 




Item 23 


4.379 


0.745 


0.473 




Item 24 


4.035 


0.886 


0.335 




Item 25 


3.386 


1.098 


0.565 




Item 26 


3.175 


1.269 


0.661 




Item 27 


3.281 


1.192 


0.796 


CS-content 


Item 28 


3.070 


1.294 


0.817 




Item 29 


3.421 


1.253 


0.702 




Item 30 


3.298 


1.322 


0.748 




Item 3 1 


3.526 


1.255 


0.723 




Item 32 


3.368 


1.331 


0.856 
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Table (3-10) - continued 
Item Analysis of Instrument Dimensions 



Dimension 


Items 


Mean 


Std. Deviation 


Discrimination 


CS-assessment 


Item 33 


3.418 


1.315 


0.590 


Item 34 


3.527 


1.120 


0.677 


Item 35 


3.127 


1.263 


0.741 


Item 36 


3.218 


1.315 


0.741 




Item 37 


3.691 


0.998 


0.708 


Item 38 


3.745 


1.142 


0.662 


Item 39 


4.036 


1.387 


0.341 


Quality 


Item 40 


3.661 


1.164 


0.347 


Item 4 1 


3.821 


1.029 


0.556 


Item 42 


3.732 


0.884 


0.414 


Item 43 


3.589 


1.108 


0.668 


Item 44 


3.804 


1.166 


0.681 


Item 45 


3.679 


1.208 


0.752 




Item 46 


3.696 


1.190 


0.789 


Item 47 


3.446 


1.190 


0.654 


Item 48 


3.804 


0.999 


0.641 


Item 49 


3.821 


1.011 


0.607 


Interface 


Item 50 


4.293 


0.859 


0.594 


Item 5 1 


3.759 


1.129 


0.610 


Item 52 


4.138 


0.963 


0.718 


Item 53 


3.776 


1.185 


0.764 


Item 54 


3.586 


1.243 


0.621 


Item 55 


3.983 


1.100 


0.766 




Item 56 


3.966 


1.108 


0.758 


Item 57 


3.845 


1.167 


0.734 


Item 58 


3.845 


1.105 


0.752 


Item 59 


3.483 


1.143 


0.438 


Satisfaction 


Item 60 


3.915 


0.952 


0.536 


Item 6 1 


3.695 


1.303 


0.778 


Item 62 


3.966 


0.982 


0.861 


Item 63 


3.797 


0.961 


0.836 


Item 64 


3.661 


1.183 


0.853 




Item 65 


3.627 


1.299 


0.830 


Item 66 


3.508 


1.331 


0.815 


Item 67 


3.695 


1.178 


0.413 
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Clearly, the autonomy dimension items (15, 21, 22, and 23) had lower 
correlations with the sum scale (r = 0.289, 0.291, 0.33, and 0.475 
respectively), this may be because they were not clear enough and needed 
some modification in expression to make them consistent with other items 
in the questionnaire. 

Item 24 in the CS-content dimension had a relatively low correlation with 
the scale score (r =0.335). When deleted, the alpha value for this dimension 
increased. At the same time, the correlation between this item and the 
quality dimension was relatively high. After reviewing, it was clear that 
this item was not consistent with other items in the same dimension. 
Accordingly, this item was deleted in the main study questionnaire. 

Item 33 in the CS-assessment dimension was highly correlated with the 
quality scale scores (r =0.72, Appendix 8). This was because it was highly 
correlated with items, especially item 40, in the quality dimension (r 
=0.68). A decision on this dimension was left to be taken in the main study. 

In the CS-assessment sub-scale, item 39 had low correlation with the scale 
score (r = 0.341). This item asked the learners to indicate their perception 
about the number of exams and assessment in the course. Many students 
put a note beside this item showing that the scale used (always, often, 
sometimes, rare, and never) is not appropriate for this item and could not 
reflect their perceptions. As a result, the researcher reviewed the scale used 
in version two of the questionnaire. As mentioned above, the main study 
questionnaire used two different Likert scales. Also, some modifications 
were done to this item to make it more clear and appropriate. 
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Item 40 had relatively low correlation with the scale score (r = 0.347). 
Alpha would be higher if this item were deleted. At the same time, this 
item was correlated with the CS-assessment sub-dimension. The author 
failed to find any problem with the wording of the item and its consistency 
with other items in the scale. As a result, this item was not deleted but was 
left to be rechecked in the main study. 

Cronbach alpha coefficient was calculated using SPSS for each dimension 
to estimate the instrument reliability. The findings are presented in table (3- 
11). It shows that alpha value for all dimensions is above .800 which 
indicates high reliability of the instrument. 



According to item analysis, the learners' notes given during the pilot study, 
and the notes taken by the researcher during the pilot study, version two of 
the questionnaire was modified and a third version for the main study was 
developed (Appendix 1). All versions as well as the final form of the 
instrument were approved by the research advisor. 



Table (3-11) 

Cronbach Alpha Coefficients of Instrument Dimensions 


Dimension 


N of Items 


Scale 

Mean 


Item Mean 


Std. 

Deviation 


Cronbach's 

Alpha 


Ll-interaction 


8 


28.942 


3.618 


6.838 


0.880 


LL-interaction 


6 


18.500 


3.083 


6.761 


0.931 


Autonomy 


9 


37.828 


4.203 


4.687 


0.806 


CS-content 


9 


30.561 


3.396 


8.390 


0.911 


CS-assessment 


7 


24.764 


3.538 


6.310 


0.858 


Quality 


10 


37.054 


3.705 


7.655 


0.882 


Interface 


10 


38.672 


3.867 


8.196 


0.909 


Satisfaction 


8 


29.864 


3.733 


7.406 


0.919 
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3.6 Procedures 

3.6.1 Data Collection 

AOU-BH provided the researcher with a letter to the tutors asking for 
collaboration with the researcher (Appendix 9). The researcher 
implemented the instrument according to the selected sections timetable. 
After selecting the sample, the researcher attended face-to-face sessions of 
sections selected by SPSS to apply the instrument on the participants in 
order to collect the data of this research. 

Some instructions were given to all participants to ensure independent and 
honest feedback and to ensure answering while keeping the course and 
section in mind. The instrument was administered in different courses, 
different educational levels, different sections, and with different tutors to 
avoid the effect of these extraneous variables. The learners answered the 
instrument to give their own perception on a specific course that they are 
studying. They used this instrument having a certain course in mind. 

3.6.2 Response Rates 

Thirty six sections with a total of 779 undergraduate students were 
randomly selected from all sections running in AOU-BH in the first 
semester 2006/2007. During implementation, some students were absent, 
some sections were cancelled and others were having exams that prevented 
administration of the instrument. This greatly affected the number of 
subjects that were supposed to participate in the study. In addition, some 
responses were removed from the analysis as they were not complete. For 
these reasons, the response rate was 46.2% (Appendix 10). 
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The percentage of participants from the first educational level was 53%, 
from the second level was 28%, from the third level was 16%, and from the 
forth level was 3%. Table (3-12) shows the number and percentages of 
participating students in each educational level of BAS and ITC programs 
according to major and gender. 



Table (3-12) 

Number and Percentages of Participated Students in Each Educational Level of BAS 
and ITC Programs According to Major and Gender 


Level 


Program 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Level- 1 


BAS 


67 


35 


102 


66% 


34% 


53% 




ITC 


66 


23 


89 


74% 


26% 


47% 




Total 


133 


58 


191 






53% 


Level-2 


BAS 


9 


41 


50 


18% 


82% 






ITC 


50 


0 


50 


100% 


0% 






Total 


59 


41 


100 


59% 


41% 


28% 


Level-3 


BAS 


0 


11 


11 




100% 


19% 




ITC 


3 


43 


46 


7% 


93% 


81% 




Total 


3 


54 


57 


5% 


95% 


16% 


Level-4 


BAS 


7 


5 


12 


58% 


42% 


100% 




ITC 


0 


0 


0 


0% 


0% 


0% 




Total 


7 


5 


12 


58% 


42% 


3% 


Grand Total 


202 


158 


360 


56% 


44% 


100% 



3.6.3 Data Analysis 

After data collection, data were analyzed using SPSS 14 and appropriate 
statistical test that helped in interpreting the collected data. MANOVA test 
was used in the case of categorical independent variables. Pearson 
correlation and regression were used in the case of quantitative independent 
variables. 
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Chapter 4 

Data Analysis and Results 



4.1 Introduction 

This chapter discusses the methodology used for statistical analysis of the 
data collected as part of this research study. This discussion is organized 
around the research questions guiding this study. 

It starts with a presentation of the demographic and experiential 
characteristics of the sample using descriptive statistics including: 
frequencies, crosstabs, and percentages to depict the distribution of values 
for the independent variables, with interpretations for collapsing categorical 
data decisions. 

Then, the results of the data analysis, using statistical methods, are 
presented for each research question. The data analysis is based on the data 
collected from the research questionnaire described in Chapter III. The 
discussion of the results will follow in section 4.4. Data analysis was 
performed using SPSS v.14. 

4.2 Demographic and Experiential Characteristics of the 
Sample 

The sample of the study consists of 360 undergraduate learners from AOU- 
BH. Twenty subjects were excluded from the study for analysis reasons. 
This was due to highly positive responses or highly negative responses that 
can be treated as extremes. Those 20 subjects either responded with one 
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answer, most probably without reading the questions, or did not complete a 
large part of the questionnaire. 



Outliers were examined and it was found that deleting them may cause 
some bias in the results and this will, in turn, would have caused of other 
subjects. Hence, the researcher decided not to exclude subjects based on 
exploring outliers identified via SPSS. 

The participants' demographic and experiential variables are presented in 
the following tables: 



1 -Educational Level vs. Gender: 



The percentage of males in the sample is greater than females. The 
percentage of Level- 1 learners is the highest, followed by level-2, level-3 
and then level-4. Males and females percentages differed through different 
educational levels. Table (4-1) illustrates this. 



Table (4-1) 

Number and Percentages of Participants in Each Educational Level According to 

Gender 


Level 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Level- 1 


122 


57 


179 


68% 


32% 


53% 


Level-2 


57 


40 


97 


59% 


41% 


29% 


Level-3 


3 


50 


53 


6% 


94% 


15% 


Level-4 


7 


4 


11 


64% 


36% 


3% 


Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


44% 


100% 



Due to their small numbers in the sample, and for analysis purposes, level- 
2, level-3, and level-4 participants were merged as 'After year-one learners', 
and level-1 stayed as 'Year-one learners'. Table (4-2) shows this. 
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Table (4-2) 

Number and Percentages of Year-one and After Year-one Participants 

According to Gender 


Level 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Year-one Participants 
Participants After Year-one 


122 

67 


57 

94 


m 


68% 

42% 


32% 

58% 


53% 

47% 


Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


43% 


100% 



2- Educational Level vs. Major vs. Gender: 

The percentages of subjects registered in BAS and ITC programs were as 
shown in table (4-3). 



Table (4-3) 

Number and Percentages of Participants in BAS and ITC Programs 

According to Gender 


Major 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


BAS 




79 


87 


MM 




48% 


52% 


49% 


ITC 




110 


64 


Hal 




63% 


37% 


51% 


Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


44% 


100% 



When table (4-3) was analyzed further, it was found that there are no 
female participants from level-2 studying ITC. Similarly, there were no 
male participants studying BAS at level-3 . Also, there were no participants 
from the ITC program at level-4. This is shown in table (4-4). 



Similar to the case with table (4-1), table (4-4) further emphasizes the need 
to combine participants in levels 2, 3, and 4 due to empty cells and small 
numbers in the sample. Table (4-5) shows sample numbers after 
performing this merge. 
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Table (4-4) 

Number and Percentages of Participants in Each Educational Level of BAS and ITC 

Programs According to Gender 



Level 


Major 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Level- 1 


BAS 


63 


34 


97 


65% 


35% 


54% 




ITC 


59 


23 


82 


72% 


28% 


46% 




Total 


122 


57 


179 


68% 


32% 


53% 


Level-2 


BAS 


9 


40 


49 


18% 


82% 


51% 




ITC 


48 


0 


48 


100% 


0% 


49% 




Total 


57 


40 


97 


59% 


41% 


29% 


Level-3 


BAS 


0 


9 


■■ 


0% 


100% 


17% 




ITC 


3 


41 




7% 


93% 


83% 




Total 


3 


50 


kH 


6% 


94% 


16% 


Level-4 


BAS 


7 


4 


11 


64% 


36% 


100% 




Total 


7 


4 


11 


64% 


36% 


3% 


Grand Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


44% 


100% 



Table (4-5) 

Number and Percentages of Year-one and After Year-one Participants 
According to Major and Gender 


Level 


Major 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Year-one 


BAS 


63 


34 


97 








Participan 


ITC 


59 


23 


82 








ts 


Total 


122 


57 


179 


68% 


32% 




Participan 


BAS 


16 


53 


69 


23% 


77% 


43% 


ts After 


ITC 


51 


41 


92 


55% 


45% 


57% 


Year-one 


Total 


67 


94 


161 


42% 


58% 


47% 


Grand Tota 




189 


151 


340 


56% 


44% 


1 00% 



3 -Internet Experience vs. Gender 

As can be seen in Table (4-6), the internet experience of the participants 
was high. Fifty one percent (51%) of the participants have been using the 
internet for more than 5 years. Only five percent (5%) have been using the 
internet for less than one year. 
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Table (4-6) 

Number and Percentages of Participants 
According to Internet Experience and Gender 


Internet Experience 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Less than one year 


11 


6 


17 


65% 




5% 


One - Two years 


24 


27 


51 


47% 




15% 


Three-Five years 


44 


55 


99 


44% 


56% 


29% 


More than five years 




63 


173 


64% 


36% 


51% 


Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


43% 


100% 



Due to small numbers in the sample, and for analysis purposes, participants 
with less than one year of internet experience were combined with 
participants with one-two years of internet experience. Table (4-7) shows 
this. 



Table (4-7) 

Number and Percentages of Participants According to Internet Experience and Gender 
After Merging Categories of Internet Experience 


Internet 

Experience 

(Years) 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Two years or less 


35 


33 


68 


51% 


49% 




Three-Five 


44 


55 


99 


44% 


56% 


29% 


More than five 


110 


63 


173 


64% 


36% 


51% 


Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


44% 


100% 



4-Internet Experience vs. Educational Level 

Table (4-8) shows that some participants got their internet experience from 
studying at AOU. The longer the participants stayed at AOU the more 
experience they got with the net. The table also shows that the percentage 
of participants with high internet experience was high in all educational 
levels. Approximately 80% of the participants in all levels had more than 
three years of internet experience. 
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Table (4-8) 

Number and Percentages of Participants 
According to Internet Experience and Educational Level 


Internet Experience 
(Y ears) 


Level 


Level 


1 


2 


3 


D 


Total 


1 


2 


3 


D 


Total 


Less Than one 


16 


1 


0 




17 


9% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


5% 


One - Two 


31 


13 


7 




51 


17% 


13% 


13% 


0% 


15% 


Three - Five 


51 


24 


20 


4 


99 


28% 


25% 


38% 


36% 


29% 


More Than Five 


81 


59 


26 


7 


173 


45% 


61% 


49% 


64% 


51% 


Total 


179 


97 


53 


11 


340 


53% 


29% 


16% 


3% 


100% 



Table (4-9) shows the same information after merging categories of 
internet experience and educational level due to the same reasons 
mentioned above. 



Table (4-9) 

Number and Percentages of participants According to Internet Experience and 
Educational Level After Merging Categories of Internet Experience 


Internet 

Experience 

(Years) 


Year-one 

participants 


After year- 
one 

participants 


Total 


Year-one 

participants 


After year- 
one 

participants 


Total 


Two years or 
less 


47 


21 


68 


69% 


31% 


20% 


Three-Five 


51 


48 


99 


52% 


48% 


29% 


More Than Five 


81 


92 


173 


47% 


53% 


51% 


Total 


179 


161 


340 


53% 


47% 


100% 



5- Educational Level vs. Employment Status vs. Gender 

Table (4-10) shows the number and percentages of participants in each 
educational level according to their employment status and gender. It 
shows also that: 

• 72% of the participants were employed learners. 

• 69% of the employed learners were males, while 31% of the 
employed learners were females. 
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• 22% of unemployed learners were males, while 78% of the 
unemployed learners were females. 

• All level-3 and level-4 males were employed. 



Table (4-10) 

Number and Percentages of Participants in Each Educational Level 
According to Employment Status and Gender 


Employment Status 


Level 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




1 


14 


37 


51 


27% 


73% 


54% ' 




2 


7 


12 


19 


37% 


63% 




Unemployed 


3 


0 


23 


23 


0% 




24% : 




4 


0 


2 


2 


0% 




2% 




Total 


21 


74 


95 


22% 


78% 


28% ; 




1 


108 


20 


128 


84% 


16% 


52 % ; 




2 


50 


28 


78 


64% 


36% 


32% 


Employed 


3 


3 


27 


30 


10% 


90% 


12% 




4 


7 


2 


9 


78% 


22% 


4% 




Total 


168 


77 


245 


69% 


31% 


72% . 


Grand Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


44% 


100% 



Table (4-11) shows the same information after merging categories of 
educational levels due to small numbers and empty cells in sample. 



Table (4-11) 

Number and Percentages of Participants in Each Educational Level 
According to Employment Status and Gender After Merging Categories of Level 



Employment Status 


Level 


Gender 


Total 


Gender 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Unemployed 


Year- one 
Participants 


14 


37 


51 


27% 


73% 


54% 


Participants 
After Y ear-one 


7 


37 


44 


16% 


84% 


46% 


Total 


21 


74 


95 


22% 


78% 


28% 


Employed 


Year- one 
participants 


108 


20 


128 


84% 


16% 


52% 


Participants 
after year-one 


60 


57 


117 


51% 


49% 


48% 


Total 


168 


77 


245 


69% 


31% 


72% 


Grand Total 


189 


151 


340 


56% 


44% 


100% 
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4.3 Instrument Reliability 

Using the main study data, item discrimination index and scale reliability 
were reinvestigated and reliability coefficients were recalculated. The 
results of this analysis indicated high instrument reliability. Table (4-12) 
shows these results. 



Table (4-12) 

Cronbach alpha coefficients of Instrument Dimensions 


Dimension 


Cronbach's 

Alpha 


Item Discrimination 
Range 


Ll-interaction 


0.854 


0.517-0.696 


LL-interaction 


0.908 


0.614-0.822 


Autonomy 


0.814 


0.375 - 0.636 


CS-content 


0.865 


0.544 - 0.690 


CS-assessment 


0.772 


.0.404 - 0.570 


Quality 


0.865 


0.323 -0.719 


Interface 


0.892 


0.502 -0.717 


Satisfaction 


0.938 


.0.710-0.845 



4.4 Data Analysis Related to Research Questions 
4.4.1 Research Question 1 

What are learners' perception of blended learning at AOU-BH? 



The total learners' perception score was approximately normally distributed 
(Figure (4-1)) with a Mean of 212.48 (# Items = 58) and a standard 
deviation of 25.70. The perception score ranged from 129 to 265. The data 
median was 214. 
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Figure (4-1) 

Distribution of Learners' Perception of Blended Learning at AOU-BH 



To answer question 1, each dimension and sub-dimension score was 
divided by the number of items comprising its subscale. As a result, the 
scores were rescaled to fall in the range 1-5, which is the same as the item 
score range. Accordingly, the score intervals could be interpreted as shown 
in table (4-13). These interpretations are based on the item responses 
(strongly disagree to strongly agree, or never to always), and on the fact 
that a dimension or sub-dimension score constituted a continuous variable. 
Following the common convention, an interval contains the lower real limit 
but not the upper real limit. 



Table (4-13) 

Interpretations of the Dimensions and Sub-Dimensions Score Intervals 




Score Interval 


Interpretation 


1 


m 

1 

in 

o 


Highly Negative 


2 


1. 5-2.5 


Negative 


3 


2. 5-3. 5 


Neutral (Neither Negative Nor Positive) 


4 


3.5 -4.5 


Positive 


5 


4.5 -5.5 


Highly Positive 
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The rescaled scores were used in three analyses. First, the one-sample t-test 
was used to test whether the mean score of each perception variable 
exceeded 3. The hypothesized value of 3 was used because it is the 
midpoint of the score range from one to five. In terms of the item response 
categories, three is the point indicating a neutral perception. Second, a 95% 
confidence interval for the mean was computed for each variable. 
Currently, confidence intervals are preferred, in most situations, to 
hypothesis tests (Cohen, Cohen, West, & Aiken, 2003). In the present test, 
all that a significant result can assert is that the mean exceeded 3, without 
providing information about the amount by which it exceeded 3, or the 
magnitude of the error in the result. Finally, repeated measurement 
ANOVA was used to examine equality of the means for the various 
variables. The purpose of the latter analysis was to determine whether 
perceptions of the various dimensions were equally positive. 

Table (4-14) presents the results of the first analysis. As the table shows, all 
sample means were greater than 3. Moreover, the t values indicate that the 
population means were significantly greater than 3. Thus, it is possible to 
infer that, on the average, the students in the study population had 
perceptions with regard to each dimension that were either positive or 
neutral. 

Table (4-14) also shows the results related to the second analysis. As would 
be expected from the values of the sample means, the lower limit of each 
95% confidence interval is greater than 3. Using the upper and lower limits 
of the confidence intervals in conjunction with the criteria in table (4-13), it 
can be concluded that for all dimensions, the perceptions were at least 
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neutral. Table (4-14) shows that the perceptions were positive for 6 
dimensions, and neutral for the remaining 4 dimensions. 



Table (4-14) 

Test for the Hypothesis that the Mean Dimension Score Exceeds 3 and Confidence 

Intervals for the Mean 


Dimension 


M 


5 


tt 


95% Cl 
Lower 


Limits 

Upper 


Interpretation 


Ll-interaction 


3.7 


.7 




3.7 


3.8 


Positive 


LL-interaction 


3.3 


1.0 




3.2 


3.4 


Neutral 


Interaction 


3.5 


.6 




3.5 


3.6 


Positive 


Autonomy 




.5 


1 


4.3 


4.4 


Positive | 


CS-content 




.8 


mm 


3.3 


3.4 


Neutral 


CS-assessment 


3.3 


.7 


mm 


3.3 


3.4 


Neutral 


Course Structure 


3.3 


.7 


mm 


3.3 


3.4 


Neutral 


Quality 


3.6 


.7 


Mm 


3.6 


3.7 


Positive 


Interface 


3.7 


.8 




3.6 


3.8 


Positive 


Total Perception 


3.7 


.4 


mu 


3.6 


3.7 


Positive 



***p<.001; tt value for the hypothesis that the mean exceeds 3. 



As for the third analysis, repeated measurement ANOVA was used to 
examine the differences between the means of Ll-interaction, LL- 
interaction, autonomy, CS-content, CS-assessment, quality, and interface. 
Total interaction, total course structure, and total perceptions were left out 
of the analysis since they are linearly dependent on their sub-dimensions. 
ANOVA results indicated that the seven means were significantly different 
at the 0.001 level (F = 107.244, dfj = 6, df2 = 2034). Figure (4-2) shows 
the profile of the dimension means, and tests of within-subject contrasts 
shown in table (4-15) indicated that this profile could be described by a 
polynomial of the sixth order. The within-subjects factor in this table 
comprises the set of perception dimensions. 
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Table (4-15) 

Tests of Within-Subjects Contrasts for Means of the Perception Dimensions 


Source 




Type Sum 
of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


Sig. 


Perceptions 


Linear 


2.194 


1 


2.194 


4.664 


.032 




Quadratic 


1.912 


1 


1.912 


5.573 


.019 




Cubic 


22.447 


1 


22.447 


40.899 


.000 




Order 4 


5.876 


1 


5.876 


8.592 


.004 




Order 5 


180.845 


1 


180.845 


552.953 


.000 




Order 6 


75.437 


1 


75.437 


236.708 


.000 


Error(Perceptions) 


Linear 


159.485 


339 


.470 








Quadratic 


116.336 


339 


.343 








Cubic 


186.053 


339 


.549 








Order 4 


231.838 


339 


.684 








Order 5 


110.871 


339 


.327 








Order 6 


108.037 


339 


.319 








Figure (4-2) 

Profile of the Perception Dimensions Means 

Note: Numbers in the horizontal axis stand for the following dimensions: 1- LI- 
interaction, 2- LL-interaction, 3- Autonomy, 4- CS-content, 5- CS-assessment, 6- 
Quality, and 7- Interface. 
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Pairwise comparisons between means of the seven dimensions were carried 
out via the Bonferroni procedure at the 0.05 significance level. Table (4-16) 
presents results of these comparisons. Perception dimensions in this table 
are numbered in the same way as they are numbered in figure (4-2). It 
would be noted that significance of the mean differences in the table agrees 
with the visual representation in figure (4-2). According to the 
configuration of significant and non-significant mean differences in this 
table, the seven dimensions could be ordered from high to low positive 
perceptions as follows (dimensions within each category are not different 
with regard to how positive they are): 



1- Autonomy; 

2- Ll-interaction, Quality of instructional methods, Interface; 

3- LL-interaction, CS-assessment, CS-content. 



Table (4-16) 

Results of the Pairwise Benferroni Comparisons between Means of the Perception 

Dimensions 




(2) 


(5) 


(4) 


(6) 


(7) 


(1) 


(3) 




LL- 

interaction 


CS- 

assessment 


CS- 

content 


Quality 


Interface 


Ll- 

interaction 


Autonomy 


LL- 

interaction 




.05 


.07 


.37* 


.42* 


.46* 


1.09* 


CS- 

assessment 






.02 


.32* 


.37* 


.41* 


1.04* 


CS-content 








.30* 


.35* 


.39* 


1.02* 


Quality 










.05 


.09 


.72* 


Interface 












.04 


.67* 


Ll- 

interaction 














.63* 
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4.4.2 Research Question 2 

Is there a relationship between learners' age and their perception of blended 
learning at AOU-BH? 

There was no relationship between learners' age and their perception of 
blended learning in the AOU-BH (Figure (4-3)). The correlation between 
the two variables was equal to 0.04. 




Figure (4-3) 

Scatter Plot for the Relationship Between the Learners' Perception and Age 

Furthermore, the correlations between learners' age and the perception 
dimensions were very weak and insignificant. Table (4-17) shows the 
correlations between age and the perception dimensions: interaction, 
autonomy, course structure, quality, and interface. 
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Table (4-17) 

Correlations Between Age and Learners' Perception Dimensions 


Perception Dimensions 




Learner Perception 


Pearson Correlation 


0.04 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.49 


Interaction 


Pearson Correlation 


0.04 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.43 


Autonomy 


Pearson Correlation 


0.04 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.49 


Course Structure 


Pearson Correlation 


0.05 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.35 


Quality 


Pearson Correlation 


0.06 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.25 


Interface 


Pearson Correlation 


-0.07 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.24 



4.4.3 Research Question 3 

Is there a relationship between learners' gender and their perception of 
blended learning at AOU-BH? 



Since the independent variable in this question (Gender) was a categorical 
variable and the question dealt with its relationship with multiple 
continuous dependent variables (dimensions of perception), the appropriate 
analysis procedure was MANOVA followed by univariate ANOVA. 
However, it would be recalled that the perception construct included five 
dimensions, and in turn, two of these dimensions included sub-dimensions. 
Specifically, interaction included two sub-dimensions: Ll-interaction, and 
LL-interaction; course structure included two sub-dimensions: CS-content 
and CS-assessment. For this reason, MANOVA and ANOVA were 
repeated three times, first with the interaction sub-dimensions, then with 
the course structure sub-dimensions, and finally with the five main 
dimensions. In each case, the assumptions of MANOVA and ANOVA 
were investigated for gross violations. It is known that these procedures are 
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robust to violations of normality if the sample size is large, as was the case 
in the present study. In addition, only gross violations of assumptions of 
homogeneity of variance and covariance have adverse effect on the 
significance level evaluation. Box test was used for assessing significance 
of the equality of covariance matrices, and Leven's test was used for 
assessing the significance of the homogeneity of variance. In both cases, 
only values of p less than 0.001 were taken as evidence of gross violation 
of the assumption of homogeneity. The following paragraphs present the 
results of the MANOVA and ANOVA tests. 

For the sub-dimensions Ll-interaction and LL-interaction, Box's test 
indicated that the covariance matrices of the male and female students were 
not significantly different ( p = 0.111). The MANOVA procedure indicated 
that the two groups did not differ with respect to the means of the two sub- 
dimensions (F = 2.935, dfl = 2, df2 = 337, p = 0.054). Table (4-18) 
presents the mean and standard deviation of male and female students on 
Ll-interaction and LL-interaction. As the table shows, the means of the two 
groups were slightly different. Though the same table presents results of 
the univariate ANOVA for the difference between the mean of the two 
groups on each sub-dimension, these results could be ignored as the 
MANOVA test was not significant. In summary, it could be concluded that 
the male and female students did not differ with respect to either Ll- 
interaction or LL-interaction. 

Results of the differences between the group means on CS-content and CS- 
assessment were similar to the results of the interaction sub-dimensions. 
The p-value for Box's test was 0.437, and the MANOVA test was not 
significant ( F = 2.901, dfl = 2, df2 = 337, p = 0.056). In addition, values of 
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the means in table (4- 1 8) indicate that the male and female sub-populations 
did not differ with respect to the sub-dimensions of course structure. 

As for the main five dimensions of perception, Box test indicated that the 
differences between the covariance matrices of the male and female 
students were significant at 0.05 (p = 0.027). As mentioned earlier, such a 
/?- value does not necessarily constitute evidence that the two covariance 
matrices are heterogeneous. Similarity of the values of the sample standard 
deviations in table (4-18) provides additional evidence that the 
corresponding values were not different. Leven's test indicated that the only 
significant difference between the variances of the groups was that related 
to autonomy. However, the p-value for this test was 0.048, which would 
not be taken as evidence to the heterogeneity of the variances. 

The MANOVA procedure indicated that the differences between the means 
of the two groups were significant at the 0.05 level (F = 2.768, dfl = 5, <7/2 
= 334, p = 0.018). As table (4-18) show, only differences between the 
means of course structure and interface were significant (p < 0.05). 
However, the mean values of the two groups on these dimensions show that 
the differences between the male and female students were not large. In 
fact, the mean difference in terms of the standard deviation of the total 
group was 0.22 and 0.23 for the course structure and interface dimensions, 
respectively. These differences could be considered as only marginally 
important. 
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Table (4-18) 

Significance of the Male and Female Mean Differences on the Dimensions and Sub- 
dimensions of Perception 


Dimension 


Males (N = 189) 


Females (N= 151) 


F 


M 


5 


M 


5 


Ll-interaction 


30.3 


6.0 


29.4 


5.7 


1.963 1 


LL-interaction 


19.1 


5.6 


20.4 


6.7 


3.672 1 


CS-content 


27.2 


6.4 


26.3 


6.0 


1.817 


CS-assessment 


23.9 


5.3 


22.6 


5.1 


5.771* 


Interaction 


49.4 


8.5 


49.8 


OO 

oo 


0.155 


Course Structure 


51.1 


10.2 


48.9 


9.2 


4.502* 


Quality 


36. 9 


7.0 


35.9 


6.6 


1.645 | 


Interface 


37.8 


7.3 


36.0 


8.2 


4.409* 


Autonomy 


38.9 


4.8 


39.8 


4.2 


2.985 



*P<0.05 



4.4.4 Research Question 4 

Is there a relationship between learners' Educational Level and their 
perception of blended learning at AOU-BH? 

The two groups that defined the educational level variable (year-one 
students, after year-one students) are referred to here by juniors and seniors 
for brevity. As in the previous question that involved an independent 
categorical variable and continuous dependent variables, the MANOVA 
and ANOVA procedures were used. For the sub-dimensions Ll-interaction 
and LL-interaction, Box's test indicated that the covariance matrices of the 
two groups were not significantly different (p = 0.392). The MANOVA 
procedure indicated that the means of the juniors and seniors were 
significantly different (F = 16.764, dfl = 2, df2 = 337, p < 0.001). As Table 
(4-19) shows, the two groups were significantly different at 0.001 with 
respect to the mean of LL-interaction, and were not significantly different 
with respect to the mean of Ll-interaction. Moreover, the mean of the 
seniors exceeded that of the juniors by about 0.6 in terms of the standard 
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deviation of the total group. In contrast, the corresponding difference 
between the means of the Ll-interaction was less than 0.2 standard 
deviations. In summary, it could be concluded that seniors had more 
favorable view of the level of interaction among them than juniors did, 
whereas the two groups had similar views of their interaction with 
instructors. 

Analysis of the differences between juniors and seniors on the means of 
CS-content and CS-assessment indicated that the covariance matrices were 
not significantly different ( p = 0.478). Similarly, the MANOVA test was 
not significant (F = 0.998, dfl = 2, df2 = 337, p = 0.370). In addition, 
values of the means in table (4-19) indicate that the juniors and seniors 
differed by less than one point on CS-content and CS-assessment. In 
summary, it could be concluded that the junior and senior student sub- 
populations did not differ with respect to the sub-dimensions of course 
structure. 

As for the main five dimensions of perception, Box's test indicated that the 
covariance matrices of the junior and senior learners were significantly 
different at the 0.05 level (p = 0.032). As mentioned earlier, this would not 
be considered as evidence to violation of the assumptions of MANOVA, 
especially that the sample standard deviations were not very different and 
the sample sizes were approximately equal (see table (4-19)). The 
MANOVA procedure indicated that the differences between the means of 
the two groups were significant ( F = 5.456, dfl = 5, df2 = 334, p < 0.001). 
As table (4-19) shows, the means of the juniors and seniors were 
significantly different only for the dimensions of interaction and interface. 
In terms of the standard deviation of the total group, the interaction mean 
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of the seniors exceeded that of the juniors by a moderate amount of 0.30 
standard deviations. In contrast, the mean of the juniors on interface 
exceeded that of the seniors by 0.35 standard deviations. In general, then, it 
could be stated that senior student subpopulation viewed the interaction 
more positively than the junior subpopulation, whereas the junior 
subpopulation perception of the interface was more positive than that of the 
seniors. With regard to other dimensions, the two groups were similar. 



Table (4-19) 

Significance of the Mean Differences on the Dimensions and Sub-dimensions of 
Perception according to Educational Level 


Dimension 


Juniors (N= 179) 


Seniors (N = 161) 


F 


M 


5 


M 


5 


Ll-interaction 


30.4 


5.9 


29.4 


5.9 


2.055 


LL-interaction 


18.0 


5.6 


21.5 


6.1 


30.047*** 


CS-content 


27.3 


6.1 


26.3 


6.3 


1.999 


CS-assessment 


23.5 


5.0 


23.1 


5.5 


0.420 ! 


Interaction 


48.4 


8.7 


51.0 


8.4 


7.801** 


Course Structure 


50.8 


9.6 


49.4 


10.1 


1.522 


Quality 


36.7 


6.8 


36.2 


6.9 


0.578 


Interface 


38.3 


6.6 


35.6 


8.7 


10.684*** 


Autonomy 


39.3 


4.4 


39.4 


4.8 


0.038 



***p< 0.05; ***P< 0.05 



4.4.5 Research Question 5 

Is there a relationship between learners' experience with the internet and 
their perception of blended learning at AOU-BH? 



As in the previous question, two types of variables were involved, an 
independent categorical variable (Internet Experience: less than 2 years, 2- 
5 years, more than 5 years), and a multiple dependent variable 
(perceptions). Thus, a similar analysis was performed, with the exception 
of conducting a post-hoc test when a significant ANOVA test was found. 
This follow-up analysis was necessary because the independent variable 
consisted of three levels. For brevity, the three levels of experience with 
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the internet will be referred to by the descriptions: low, medium, and high 
experience. 

For the sub-dimensions Ll-interaction and LL-interaction, Box's test 
indicated that the covariance matrices of the three groups were not 
significantly different {p = 0.779). The MANOVA procedure indicated 
that the three groups did not differ with respect to the means of the two 
sub-dimensions (F = 1.555, dfl = 4, df2 = 672, p = 0.185). Thus, no further 
analyses were needed. Table (4-20) presents the sample means and 
standard deviations of the groups on Ll-interaction and LL-interaction. In 
terms of the standard deviation of the total group, the maximum differences 
between the means of a pair of groups were .25 for each dimension. In 
summary, it could be concluded that learners with varying levels of internet 
experience did not differ with respect to either Ll-interaction or LL- 
interaction. 

Results of the differences between the three groups on the means of CS- 
content and CS-assessment were similar to the results of the interaction 
sub-dimensions. The p-value for Box's test was 0.173, and the MANOVA 
test was not significant (F = 0.451, dfl = 4, df2 = 672, p = 0.771). In 
addition, values of the means in table (4-20) indicated that, in terms of the 
standard deviation of the total group, the maximum differences between the 
means of a pair of groups were 0.17 and 0.09 on CS-content and CS- 
assessment, respectively. In summary, it could be concluded that learners 
with varying levels of internet experience did not differ with respect to the 
sub-dimensions of course structure. 

As for the main five dimensions of perception, Box's test indicated that the 
covariance matrices of the male and female learners were significantly 
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different at the 0.01 level (p = 0.008). In addition, Leven's test showed that 
only the variances of autonomy were significantly different. However, the 
sample standard deviations of autonomy shown in table (4-20) indicated 
that the sub-population variances would not be greatly different. In view of 
the above information, it seemed that violations of MANOVA and 
ANOVA were not serious enough to invalidate inferences from these 
analyses. 

The MANOVA procedure indicated that the differences between the means 
of the three groups were significant at the 0.01 level (F = 2.359, dfl = 10, 
df2 = 666, p = 0.010). As table (4-20) show, only group means of 
autonomy were significantly different. Pairwise mean comparisons were 
conducted at 0.05 level, using the Bonferroni procedure. Results of this 
analysis indicated that the only significant difference was that between the 
mean of the high experience group and the mean of the low experience 
group. The sample mean of the high experience group exceeded the mean 
of the low experience group by 0.45 standard deviation units of the total 
group. In general, then, it could be inferred that learners' subpopulation 
with high internet experience tended to perceive themselves as more 
autonomous, as learners, than student's sub-population with low internet 
experience. However, there were no differences in autonomy between sub- 
populations with medium and low internet experience, and between sub- 
populations with high and medium internet experience. In addition, there 
were no differences between the three sub-populations in the other four 
dimensions of perception. 
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Table (4-20) 

Significance of the Mean Differences on the Dimensions and Sub-dimensions of 
Perception according to Experience with the Internet 


Dimension 


Low 
(N = 68) 


Medium 

(N=99) 


High 
(N= 173) 


F 


M 


S 


M 


S 


M 


S 


Ll-interaction 


29.22 


5.587 


30.71 


5.552 


29.73 


6.197 


1.451 


LL-interaction 


18.68 


5.875 


19.43 


6.419 


20.22 


6.007 


1.675 


CS-content 


27.63 


5.300 


26.67 


6.081 


26.57 


6.604 


0.749 


CS-assessment 


23.59 


5.198 


23.47 


5.035 


23.12 


5.342 


0.258 


Interaction 


47.90 


8.345 


50.14 


8.842 


49.95 


8.632 


1.656 


Course Structure 


51.22 


8.954 


50.14 


9.890 


49.69 


10.183 


0.585 


Quality 


36.07 


6.412 


36.35 


6.713 


36.68 


7.081 


0.211 


Interface 


38.03 


6.570 


35.55 


7.473 


37.40 


8.285 


2.581 


Autonomy 


37.84 


5.894 


39.22 


4.174 


39.92 


4.076 


5.128** 



**P < 0.01 



4.4.6 Research Question 6 

Is there a relationship between learners' employment status and their 
perception of blended learning at AOU-BH? 



As in the previous three questions, the independent variable (Employment 
Status: employed, unemployed) was a categorical variable. Thus, a similar 
analysis was performed. For the sub-dimensions Ll-interaction and LL- 
interaction, Box's test indicated that the covariance matrices of the two 
groups were not significantly different (p = 0.262). The MANOVA 
procedure indicated that the two groups did not differ with respect to the 
means of the two sub-dimensions (F = 1.779, dfl = 2, df2 = 337, p = 
0.170). Table (4-21) presents the sample means and standard deviations of 
the two groups on Ll-interaction and LL-interaction. As the table shows, 
the means of the two groups differed by about one point on each sub- 
dimension. Though the same table presents results of the univariate 
ANOVA for the difference between the mean of the two groups on each 
sub-dimension, these results could be ignored as the MANOVA test was 
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not significant. In summary, it could be concluded that employed and 
unemployed learners did not differ with respect to either Ll-interaction or 
LL-interaction. 

Results of the differences between the two groups on the means of CS- 
content and CS-assessment were similar to the results of the interaction 
sub-dimensions. The p-value for Box's test was 0.134, and the MANOVA 
test was not significant (F = 1.826, dfl = 2, df2 = 337, p = 0.163). In 
addition, values of the means in table (4-21) indicate that the employed and 
unemployed learners differed by 1.1 and 0.3 points on CS-content and CS- 
assessment, respectively. In summary, it could be concluded that employed 
and unemployed student sub-populations did not differ with respect to the 
sub-dimensions of course structure. 

As for the main five dimensions of perception, Box test indicated that the 
covariance matrices of the employed and unemployed learners were not 
significantly different (p = 0.094). Moreover, the MANOVA procedure 
indicated that the differences between the means of the two groups were 
not significant (F = 1.719, dfl = 5, df2 = 334, p = 0.130). As table (4-21) 
show, mean score differences varied from 0.1 to 1.6, with most differences 
being close to 1. In general, then, it could be stated that employed and 
unemployed student subpopulations did not differ with respect to any of the 
dimensions and sub-dimensions of perception. 
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Table (4-21) 

Significance of the Mean Differences on the Dimensions and Sub-dimensions of 
Perception according to Employment Status 


Dimension 


Unemployed ( N = 95) 


Employed (N = 245) 


F 


M 


5 


M 


5 


Ll-interaction 


30.6 


5.5 


29.7 


6.0 


1.582 


LL-interaction 


20.5 


6.7 


19.4 


5.9 


2.098 


CS-content 


27.6 


5.7 


26.5 


6.4 


2.076 


CS-assessment 


23.1 


5.2 


23.4 


5.2 


0.151 


Interaction 


51.0 


8.5 


49.0 


8.7 


3.558 


Course Structure 


50.7 


9.7 


49.9 


9.9 


0.483 


Quality 


36.4 


6.3 


36.5 


7.0 


0.005 


Interface 


38.1 


7.7 


36.5 


7.8 


2.910 ! 


Autonomy 


40.0 


3.8 


39.0 


4.8 


3.767 



4.4.7 Research Question 7 

Are there any relationships between the dimensions of learners' 
perceptions, and do these dimensions have effect on learners' satisfaction 
with blended learning? 

Table (4-22) shows the mean and standard deviation of the seven 
perception dimensions and satisfaction. The distribution of satisfaction was 
negatively skewed (skewness = -.875) and more peaked in comparison with 
the normal distribution (kurtosis = 0.436). However, assumptions of 
multiple regression are related to the distribution of residuals rather than 
the distribution of the dependent variable. The plot of standardized 
residuals against predicted values in figure (4-4) indicates that the 
assumption of linearity was not violated, as indicated by the Loess curve 
which is fairly horizontal. However, the assumption of homoscedasticity 
of residual variance was violated as revealed by the same figure. As the 
figure indicates, the source of this violation is the narrow range of 
variability of residuals corresponding to the standardized predicted scores 
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between 1 and 2. Moreover, the normal plot of the standardized residuals 
in figure (4-5) indicates that the residuals were approximately normally 
distributed. 



Table (4-22) 

Mean and Standard Deviation of the Perception Dimensions and Satisfaction 

(A/ =340) 




M 


5 


LI-interaction 


29.9 


5.9 


LL-interaction 


19.7 


6.1 


Autonomy 


39.3 


4.6 


CS-content 


26.8 


6.2 


CS-assessment 


23.3 


5.2 


Quality 


36.5 


6.8 


Interface 


37.0 


7.8 


Satisfaction 


30.2 


7.5 



Correlations among the dependent and independent variables were 
computed. Table (4-23) shows that among the 21 correlations between the 
perception dimensions, only seven fell in the range from 0.31 to 0.48 and 
thus reflected significant moderate relationships while the remaining were 
either statistically insignificant or reflected weak relationships. Moreover, 
CS-assessment was involved in four of the seven significant and moderate 
correlations. In general, values of the correlations among the independent 
variables were not high to the extent that multicolinearity would obscure 
interpretations of the results. 



As for the correlations between satisfaction and the dimensions of 
perception (table 4-23), four of the dimensions, namely CS-content, CS- 
assessment, quality, and interface were moderately related to satisfaction, 
with the quality and interface correlations being the highest. 
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Table (4-23) 

Correlations among in the Independent and Dependent Variables ( N =340) 




LI- 

interaction 


LL- 

interaction 


Autonomy 


CS-content 


CS- 

assessment 


Quality 


Interface 


LL-interaction 


.036 














Autonomy 


176*** 


214 *** 












CS-content 


.260*** 


.001 


.130* 










CS-assessment 


.360*** 


.031 


17g*** 


4g4*** 








Quality 


309*** 


.256*** 


.268*** 


432*** 


459 *** 






Interface 


.248*** 


.094 


275 *** 


.361*** 


419*** 


.252*** 




Satisfaction 


173*** 


194*** 


25i*** 


327 *** 


345 *** 


471*** 


4 1 0 * * * 



Correlation is significant at the 0.001 level (2-tailed). 
* Correlation is significant at the 0.05 level (2-tailed). 



Dependent Variable: Learner Satisfaction 




Figure (4-4) 

Plot of Standardized Residuals Versus Standardized Predicted values 
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Figure (4-5) 

Normal Plot of the Standardized Residuals 



Regression analysis results revealed that the multiple correlation between 
the seven dimensions and satisfaction was 0.571 (F = 22.972, dfl = 7, 
<7/2=332, pO.OOl), which means that the perception dimensions account 
for a sizeable percentage (about 33%) of the variability of satisfaction. The 
importance of this percentage is further ascertained by the fact that the 
adjusted squared multiple correlation was 0.312. 

The unique effects of the perception dimensions were revealed by the 
partial regression coefficients that are shown in table (4-24). According to 
this table, the only significant effects were those related to quality and 
interface. These results mean that quality of instructional methods had a 
significant effect on satisfaction after controlling for the effects of the other 
six dimensions. Similarly, course interface had a significant effect on 
satisfaction after controlling for the effects of the other six dimensions. To 
interpret the latter results, it would be important to go back to the results 
related to the zero-order correlations in table (4-24). Statistical significance 
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of the partial regression coefficients was consistent with the correlations of 
Ll-interaction (r =0.173), LL-interaction (r = 0.194), autonomy (r = 
0.251), quality (r = 0.471), and interface (r = 0.410). However, the two 
types of results were not consistent for CS-content (r = 0.327) and CS- 
assessment (r = 0.345). A plausible interpretation of this inconsistency can 
be inferred from table (4-24). Both CS-content and CS-assessment were 
moderately correlated with quality and interface. It would thus seem that 
these two variables shared their joint effect on satisfaction with quality and 
interface, whereas quality and interface had unique effects on satisfaction 
beyond the joint effect. 

It might be suspected that the non-significance of the partial coefficients of 
the CS-content and CS-assessment were due to the violation of the 
homoscedasticity assumption. However, it is doubtful that this was the 
case. Violation of this assumption affects estimate of the standard error of 
the partial coefficients but not estimates of the partial coefficients 
themselves. Table (4-24) shows that the partial coefficients of CS-content 
and CS-assessment were small compared to those of quality and interface, 
while the standard errors of the four dimensions were comparable. 

To summarize, the perception dimensions, taken together, had sizeable 
effect on satisfaction with blended learning. However, quality of 
instructional methods and interface were the most important dimensions for 
explaining satisfaction with learning. Each one of them accounted for 
individual differences in satisfaction with learning beyond what was shared 
with the remaining dimensions. 
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Table (4-24) 

Partial Regression Coefficients for the Regression of Satisfaction on the Dimensions 

of Perception (A/ = 340) 




Un standardized 
Coefficients 


Standardized Coefficients 


t 


Sig. 


Coefficient 


SE 


(Constant) 


-.650 


3.362 




-.193 


.847 


Ll-interaction 


-.056 


.063 


-.044 


-.895 


.371 


LL-interaction 


.086 


.059 


.070 


1.463 


.144 


Autonomy 


.106 


.080 


.065 


1.325 


.186 


CS-content 


.083 


.066 


.068 


1.243 


.215 


CS-assessment 


.066 


.084 


.046 


.794 


.428 


Quality 


.364 


.062 


.330 


5.847*** 


.000 


Interface 


.261 


.051 


.270 


5 172*** 


.000 



Regression coefficient is significant at the 0.001 level (2-tailed). 



4.5 Result Discussions 

Before starting discussing the results it is important to note that the 
researcher's work experience at AOU-BH contributed in explaining the 
results of the study. 

4.5.1 Learners' Perception of Blended Learning 

The overall perception of learners of blended learning at the AOU-BH was 
found to be positive. The same is true for the perception dimensions: LI- 
interaction, autonomy, quality, and interface. For the LL-interaction and the 
course structure dimensions perception was found neutral. 

This may be explained as being directly related to the nature of blended 
learning that depends on online communication without the complete loss 
of face-to-face sessions (Colis & Moonen, 2001). Blended learning is, thus, 
completely strange to the traditional way of learning that most learners are 
used to. Attending face-to-face sessions can comfort the learners by being 
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in contact with the instructor and other learners, and this may cover any 
shortage in pure online learning (Rovai & Jordan, 2004). 

At the same time, the number of face-to-face sessions is low in blended 
learning in the AOU-BH model. This helps the employed learners, who are 
a majority in this case (72% of the sample), to manage between being 
employed, a student, along with having other life responsibilities. This may 
be another reason for the high perception they expressed about blended 
learning. This is inline with Wagner et al. (2002) who reached similar 
results. 

These positive perceptions can also be attributed to the fact that the AOU- 
BH strived since its establishment to achieve quality by developing the 
academic and administrative electronic services in the branch (AOU-BH 
Annual report, 2006). 

With regards to the high self-perception of learners as being highly 
autonomous, this can be explained by looking at the nature of learners at 
AOU. Approximately 84% of the participants in this study were above the 
age of 20. This may be consistent with Knowles theory that said that 
autonomous behavior and being self-directed is a nature of adult learners 
(Moore, 1997). 

However, it seems from the learners' responses that LL-interaction and 
course structure are still not up to the expectations of learners since their 
perception of this dimension was the lowest compared to other perception 
dimensions. 
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4.5.2 Age and its Relationship with Perception 

Since the correlations between age and all perception dimensions were 
insignificant, age was found to be an insignificant factor in the learners' 
overall perception and the perception dimensions. Learners of different age 
perceived blended learning equally. This maybe explained by the reason 
that blended learning at AOU-BH was developed based on good 
instructional designs that assure appropriateness for all adult learners. 

This result agrees with Koohang and Durante (2003) study which measured 
learners' perception toward the Web-based distance learning 
activities/assessment portion of a hybrid program. In fact, some of the 
items used to measure the quality in our case were adopted from Koohang 
and Durante (2003). The same results were reached in AOU-BH settings. It 
is important to note that Koohang and Durante (2003) used an instrument 
that only measured the quality and not other dimensions that are being 
studied in this research. 

At the same time, the results of this study contradict with Huang (2002) 
study that found that age is correlated significantly with the perception 
dimensions. This may be due to the small sample and different setting that 
took place in Huang study. 

4.5.3 Gender and its Relationship with Perception 

1- Gender with Interaction: 

There are no significant differences between male and female perception of 
the interaction sub-dimensions. Despite that it might not be the expected 
outcome in this region of the world; this result might be due to the fact that 
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AOU-BH separates males from females in face-to-face sessions. This 
makes learners more comfortable in interacting with their instructors and 
with other learners. 

2- Gender with Course Structure: 

The data show no significant differences between male and female 
perception of course structure sub -dimensions (CS-content and CS- 
assessment). This may be related to the same reason mentioned previously 
with regards to age. That is, the instructional designs of blended learning 
courses at AOU-BH were developed in a way that is appropriate to both 
genders. 

3- Gender with Perception: 

There are no significant differences between males and females with 
regards to the perception dimensions. This, again, supports our argument 
that the instructional designs of blended learning courses at AOU-BH were 
developed in a way that is appropriate to both genders. Koohang and 
Durante (2003) reached to the same finding that both males and females 
perceived blended learning equally. As stated before, that study focused on 
the quality dimension. 

4.5.4 Educational Level and its Relationship with Perception 

1- Educational Level with Interaction: 

The relationship between educational level and LL-interaction was 
significant. Learners after year-one perceived LL-interaction significantly 
more than year-one learners. This difference may be linked to several 
reasons. First, year-one learners usually come from educational systems 
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that do not promote LL-interaction. Year-one learners use their first year to 
blend into this new system that considers LL-interaction as a central 
method that supports learning. 

Second, unlike year-one learners, who attend courses with other learners 
coming from different disciplines; learners after year-one start to specialize 
in particular majors. This makes participation and communication with 
other learners easier and more useful since, usually, learners in those 
sections talk the same language. 

Lastly, the AOU-BH student community relies heavily on online forums 
beside the Learning Management System (LMS) which is the official 
interface. Spending more and more time communicating with other learners 
online raises the perception of those learners with regards to LL- 
interaction. 

There are no significant differences between year-one learners and learners 
after year-one in there perception of Ll-interaction. Both levels have shown 
high perception of this sub-dimension. This means that the interaction 
between learners and their instructors, whether online or during face-to- 
face sessions, is adequate to satisfy the needs of the learners. 

2- Educational Level with Course structure: 

The data showed no significant differences between year-one learners and 
learners after year-one in there perception of course structure sub- 
dimensions (CS-content and CS-assessment). This may be related to the 
same reason mentioned previously, with regards to age, that the 
instructional designs of blended learning courses at AOU-BH were 
developed in a way that is appropriate to all levels. 
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3- Educational Level with Perception: 

When looking at the relationship between the perception dimensions and 
educational level, there was no significant relationship except for the 
interaction dimension, which was discussed above, and the interface 
dimension. Year-one learners perceived the interface significantly higher 
than learners after year-one. This may be due to the longer exposure that 
the learners at the higher levels have to the problems related to the IT 
infrastructure and support services at AOU-BH. Problems such as internet 
disconnections, server unavailability, account accessibility, dead or wrong 
links in the course content, and insufficient support services might all 
contribute to this reduction in the perception level of learners. Year-one 
learners, on the other hand, have no benchmark to which they can compare 
such services. 

4.5.5 Learners' Experience with the Internet and its Relationship 

with Perception 

1- Internet experience with Interaction: 

The relationship between learners' experience with the internet and the 
interaction sub-dimensions was insignificant. This may be because 
interaction in blended learning takes place online and through face-to-face 
sessions. Learners with low internet experience can compensate their low 
abilities in using the net with face-to-face interaction. Another reason may 
be that online communication does not need a long time to be mastered. 
Only 20% of the learners in AOU-BH have Two years or less of internet 
experience, while 80% have more than three years of experience. Finally, 
this may be because learners have to take a compulsory course in IT that 
focuses on online communication tools and skills that can reduce the gap 
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between those with Two years or less of experiences and those with more 
than three years of experience. 

2- Internet Experience with Course Structure: 

The relationship between learners' experience with the internet and the 
course structure sub-dimensions was insignificant. This may be because the 
content and materials provided to the learners are composed of both soft 
and hard materials. Learners with lower level of experience with the 
internet may rely on hard materials to make up for their lack of experience 
with online materials. Also, the online materials may be well designed and 
can suit even learners with low internet experience. In addition, the 
Learning Online course (TUI 70) taken by all learners at the year one helps 
the learners master the skills needed in the online learning settings. 

3- Internet Experience with Perception: 

The relationship between learners' experience with the internet and the 
perception dimension was significant. This agrees in general with Koohang 
and Durante (2003) findings that the experience with the internet has a 
significant effect on learners' perception of undergraduate learners. 
Learners who had more experience with the internet expressed significantly 
higher positive perception of the blended learning program. Also, Koohang 
and Weiss (2003) found that prior experience with the internet was a 
significant factor for courseware usability and Web-based instructional 
design in another study that was conducted with graduate learners in a 
blended learning environment. 

The relationship between learners' experience with the internet and the 
autonomy dimension was found to be significant. The Mean of autonomy 
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for learners with internet experience of Two years or less is less than the 
Mean of autonomy for those with 'more than five years' of experience. 
Learners with more than five years of internet experience perceived 
themselves to be more autonomous in the courses than those with Two 
years or less of internet experience. The more internet experience the 
learner has the more autonomy can he/she practice in a blended learning 
course. Internet experience gives the learners a positive power that helps 
them to be in control of their learning. It enables them to search the web- 
based materials in the course more confidently and efficiently, which helps 
them finish their tasks in less time. Learners with less internet experience 
usually show discomfort towards the online part of the blended-leaming 
and depend more in their learning tasks on the face-to-face sessions (Lynch 
& Dembo, 2004). 

4.5.6 Employment Status and its Relationship with Perception 

The relationship between employment status and the perception dimensions 
is insignificant. Employed and unemployed learners have equal perception 
of blended learning. This may be due to that blended-leaming at AOU in 
particular is designed for busy learners who did not have a previous chance 
to get a bachelor degree. On the other hand, for unemployed learners with 
high autonomy and with high level of interaction with other learners, the 
availability of time to study might be considered as a factor in forming this 
level of perception. 
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4.5.7 Relationship between Learners' Perception and Learners' 
Satisfaction 

There is a significant moderate positive linear relationship between 
learners' perception and learners' satisfaction with blended learning at 
AOU-BH. Pearson r value was 0.529. Learners' with high perception show 
high satisfaction. 

The relationship between learners' satisfaction and the interaction sub- 
dimensions (Ll-interaction and LL-interaction) is a significant weak 
positive linear relationship. This is related to what Jung et al. (2002) found 
that learners' satisfaction with online learning environments was strongly 
related to the amount of active interaction with other learners. Interaction 
among learners increases learners' satisfaction toward online learning. 

The relationship between learners' satisfaction with most perception 
dimensions, namely: course structure sub-dimensions (CS-content and CS- 
assessment), quality, and interface was a significant moderate positive 
linear relationship. 

The relationship between learners' satisfaction with autonomy was 
significant but weak. This agrees with Calvin (2005) study which found 
that there is a significant relationship between autonomy and satisfaction 
with perceived learning. 

Moreover, the perception dimensions, taken together, had sizeable effect on 
satisfaction with blended learning. However, quality of instructional 
methods and interface were the most important dimensions for explaining 
satisfaction with learning. Each one of them accounted for individual 
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differences in satisfaction with learning beyond what was shared with the 
remaining dimensions. 

4.5.8 Relationships between Perception Dimensions 

In terms of the internal relationships between the perception dimensions, 
this research found that: 

The relationship between Ll-interaction and LL-interaction was 
insignificant. Moreover an insignificant relationship was found between the 
LL-interaction and both CS-content and CS-assessment. This may 
challenge the proposal of Swan (2003) which says that instructor 
facilitation would support the interaction among learners and it has to be 
centered on content. This proposal is further challenged by results of this 
research which indicated that there was no relationship between learners' 
perception of the interface and the learner-learner sub-dimension. All this 
indicates that the LL-interaction is not due to planned instructional methods 
facilitated by the instructors, which, according to Swan (2003), can take 
many forms: debate, collaboration, discussion, peer review, as well as 
informal and incidental learning among classmates. 

On the other hand, the relationships between Ll-interaction and both CS- 
content and CS-assessment were significant positive relationships. 
Moreover, the relationship between the Ll-interaction and the interface was 
a significant weak positive relationship. 

Accordingly, we can compare what was found in this research with Rourke, 
Anderson, Garrison and Archer's 'community of inquiry' model of online 
learning. In AOU-BH, this model can be modified as shown in figure (4-6). 
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In this figure, it is clear that interaction with the course content works 
together with interaction with instructor. However, although peer 
interaction is moderately perceived by AOU-BH learners, the results of this 
research do not show a significant association with other sorts of 
interaction in the model. 




Figure (4-6) 

Community of Inquiry Model at AOU-BH 



The relationships between course structure sub -dimensions and the 
interface are moderate significant positive relationships. As stated in 
chapter 2, interface refers to specific technologies, platforms, applications, 
and course templates that learners must use to interact with course content, 
instructors, and classmates (Swan, 2004). The perception of learners of 
interface in this study supports Swan (2004) findings that the interface 
affects the CS-content and CS-assessment and the Ll-interaction. 



According to Moore's propositions, high course structure (i.e., low 
flexibility in the structure, low perception in course structure sub- 
dimensions) and low Ll-interaction would result in high transactional 
distance while low structure (i.e., high flexibility in the structure, high 
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perception in course structure sub-dimensions) and high Ll-interaction 
would result in low transactional distance. Learners in this study showed 
high perception of the course structure (i.e. high flexibility) and high 
perception of the Ll-interaction. According to Moore, this decreases the 
transactional distance. 

The relationships between the interaction sub-dimensions and the 
autonomy were significant weak positive relationships. The relationships 
between course structure sub-dimensions and the autonomy were 
significant weak positive relationships. Autonomy would enable learners to 
determine the level of course structure and interaction that best meet their 
individual needs (Moore & Kearsley, 2005). 

The relationships between the quality and both course structure sub- 
dimensions and Ll-interaction were significant moderate positive 
relationships. 

The relationships between the quality and both LL-interaction sub- 
dimension and the interface dimension were significant weak positive 
relationships. 

As a final note, care was taken to ensure the possibility of generalizing the 
sample findings to the population of undergraduate learners in AOU-BH. A 
random cluster sampling scheme was employed. However, as is generally 
the case in this research, the response rate of 46% constituted a threat to 
external validity. Thus, population generalizability of the findings should 
be accepted with caution until these findings are replicated in future 
studies. 
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Chapter 5 

Conclusion and Recommendations 



5.1 Conclusion 

5.2 Recommendations for AOU Practice of Blended Learning 

5.3 Recommendations for Future Research 
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Chapter 5 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

5.1 Conclusion 

This research studied undergraduate learners' perceptions of blended 
learning in the AOU-BH and investigated demographic and experiential 
factors that may influence learners' perception. Age and gender were found 
to be insignificant factors in the learners' overall perception. Learners' 
educational level was found to be a significant factor for LL-interaction and 
interface. This study also examined the relationships between the 
perception dimensions. The relationships between LL-interaction and LI- 
interaction, course structure sub-dimensions, and interface, were found 
insignificant. Significant relationships were found between Ll-interaction 
with course structure sub-dimensions, and with interface. The relationships 
between course structure sub-dimensions and the interface were significant. 
The relationships between autonomy with the interaction sub-dimensions 
and the course structure sub -dimensions were found significant. The 
relationships between the quality of instructional methods and course 
structure sub-dimensions, interaction sub-dimensions, and interface were 
significant. Among the perception dimensions the interface and 
instructional quality were found to be the most important determinations of 
satisfaction with blended learning. 

5.2 Recommendations for AOU Practice of Blended Learning 

It is recommended, based on this research, that AOU-BH takes into 
consideration the LL-interactions and improve the LMS to provide more 
flexible LL-interaction. At the same time, instructors have to plan activities 
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that promote this interaction. Learners can expand their knowledge through 
this interaction. 

Looking at the CS-content perception, we found neutral perceptions of 
learners of this sub-dimension. It is recommended that AOU-BH review the 
course content and structure by doing self quality assurance to make sure 
that the course structure provides the essential elements that ensure its 
quality. 

The questionnaire used in this research may be used by AOU as another 
tool to measure quality beside quality assurance questionnaire, as the latter 
does not take into consideration all aspects of blended learning. 

5.3 Recommendations for Future Research 

In this research, an instrument was adopted from several previous studies to 
measure the perception of learners in a blended learning environment. 

Although the validity and reliability of the instrument was tested in the 
AOU-BH, it is recommended that this instrument be applied in other 
settings that use the blended learning model. This will help create a more 
holistically validated instrument. 

This study is the first of its kind that was conducted in this part of the 
world. Thus, no benchmarks exist to which the results of this research 
could be compared. By conducting similar studies in blended learning 
environments in the region, more accurate interpretations of the results 
could be reached, especially in terms of perception levels and their 
relationship with demographic variables. 
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The instrument used in the research was long. This was dictated by the 
extensiveness of the study, covering wide aspects of blended learning. 
Although, on one hand, extensiveness is a positive aspect of this study, the 
length of the instruments might have affected the responses of some 
participants and forced the researcher to eliminate some extreme and 
incomplete responses. Future researches may concentrate on fewer 
dimensions and focus on specific relationships between them. 

It is also recommended for future studies to combine both quantitative and 
qualitative methodologies for better interpretation of the results. 

This research shows that AOU-BH learners have a good experience with 
the internet. This finding may suggest using online questionnaires for 
future studies. 

This research measured undergraduate learners' perception with blended 
learning. It is good to conduct research that measure graduate learners 
perceptions and compare the findings here with the graduate learners' 
perceptions. 

The quality of instructional methods has to be the focus of further 
researches. Researches in the distance education field in this area are still at 
the beginning and do not focus on adult learning. Researches in this field 
may help to lead the transformation from teacher centered models to 
learner centered models. 

The perceptions of faculty members are important to be studied and to be 
compared with learners' perceptions. 
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Appendix 2 



Scott Walker's Permission 



DELES Permission Letter 



Samya Ali Juma Shehab has been granted permission to use the Distance Education Learning Environments Survey 
(DELES) tor the purpose of conducting a study with the working title of UNDERGRADUATE LEARNERS' PERCEPTIONS 
OF BLENDED LEARNING & ITS RELATIONSHIP WITH SOME DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 
AT THE ARAB OPEN UNIVERSITY with the following usage rights being granted 

0 One time worldwide rights for hard copy distribution of the Preferred Actual, and Instructor forms of the DELES in 
English and/or Arabic as translated by Samya Ali Juma Shehab 



□ On e t i m e U S. 



□ One tvne worldwide rights for e-mail d ist r i bu ti on of t h e Pr e f e rr e d. A c t u al , a nd I n s tructor f orm s of the DELES 



□ One time-U S i 



t h e W e b a ft e r d a t e 




Scott L Walker ScEdD 



June 16, 2006 
Date 
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Appendix 3 



Panel Experts Questionnaire 
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Investigating content validity of an instrument to measure 

UNDERGRADUATE LEARNERS’ PERCEPTIONS OF BLENDED LEARNING & ITS 
RELATIONSHIP WITH SOME DEMOGRAPHIC AND EXPERIENTIAL VARIABLES 
AT THE ARAB OPEN UNIVERSITY- BAHRAIN BRANCH 
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Instructions: 

Dear Panel Experts, 

For each Item, kindly give a mark from 1 to 5 in each of the columns Relevance and clarity. Note that 5 indicates high 
clarity, appropriateness or relevance, while 1 indicates low level of these attributes. 

In addition, please rank the items within each dimension by giving 1 to the most relevant item, 2 to the second most 
relevant, and so on. 

Please note that: 



Clarity: 


Identify the clarity of each item to the reader. 

^a^-9 Aij ^ jjjaj 


Relevance: 


Identify the appropriateness of each item as an indicator of its dimension. 

.AJ ^ Ax_A 1 AjUluiVI JljJb tj- 0 -iaj 


Rank: 


Rank the items within each dimension according to its Relevance in order to reduce the number of items in the 
questionnaire. 

t 4 jl n ' V ' ^3 'll : Va-;\ Uiljj .'.a . j t uj jj 
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PERCEPTION DIMENSION 1: 

INTERACTION: the two-way communication between the learner and the instructor and among learners, which can take the form of asynchronous and/or 
synchronous conversation (Huang, 2002; Chen & Willits, 1999). 

COMPONENTS: 

• Learner to Instructor interaction: Providing learners with motivation feedback and support.(Huang,2002) 

• Learner to Learner interaction: Exchange of information, ideas and interaction that occurs between learners with or without the presence of an 
instructor. (Huang, 2002). 



Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
Relevance 


1 - Learner to 

Instructor 

interaction 


In this class... 










1. If I have an inquiry, the instructor finds 
time to respond. - Walker, Item # 1 


1 . fitqu! KpAf jx|6l 2fxl| T p Lj£j!§ 

.N}2Z 








2. The instructor helps me identify problem 
areas in my study. - Walker, Item # 2 


2. pqoaROBOl^C^oZ 

.6^j2p(^Oqtp< 








3. The instructor responds promptly to my 
questions. - Walker, Item # 3 


3. 1 East hpBoX 2pf# 








4. The instructor gives me valuable feedback 
on my assignments. - Walker, Item # 4 


4. OEO0p^AJ 1^ Ltfoudapol 2(x!| 
,K)2^AlC(0tfAJ 
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Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
Relevance 




5. The instructor adequately addresses my 
questions. - Walker, Item # 5 


5 . .I(§A12A[ hlDI$Z^pI 2fd| 








6. The instructor encourages my 
participation. - Walker, Item # 6 


6. .OI^Cfd^nToI 








7. It is easy to contact the instructor. 
Walker, Item # 7 


7. .1 SfdSayqf RJfUA^ !f LjJz 








8. The instructor provides me positive and 
negative feedback on my work. 

Walker, Item # 8 


8. .qjftyAJ Id^Ildf^KCfoudiQ^eoI 2fxl| 








2 - Learner to 

Learner 

interaction 


In this class... 










9. I work with others. - Walker, Item # 9 


9. .L^’UflHEtydfcHD 








10. I relate my work to other's work. 
Walker, Item # 10 


10. .L^^llf^yc^OEeL^fijZDSifiD 








11.1 share information with other students. - 
Walker, Item #11 


11. .IC^Sl^&L^TJflhQtliatfD 








12. I discuss my ideas with other students. - 
Walker, Item #12 


12. .L^TJflHBtydgSIdlCei 2$^ p# 








13.1 collaborate with other students in the 
class. - Walker, Item # 13 


13. . 1 IIQf! ydLjklfe) 








14. Group work is a part of my activities. - 
Walker, Item #14 


14. .(^CTicm^fLiifsnceMijyc^ 
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Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
Relevance 




15. Interacting with others helps me learn 
more. - Huang, Item # 6 


15. .IMjHpffiT EZXp^dllBtydfa^ 
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PERCEPTION DIMENSION 2: 

LAERNER AUTONOMY: Learners responsibility for the conduct of their learning. (Huang, 2002). 

COMPONENTS: ONE COMPONENT 



Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 


Learner 

Autonomy 


In this class... 










16. I make decisions about my learning. 
- Walker, Item #30 


16. .OdmiMIC)2f2ptp(D 










17. I work during times I find convenient. 
- Walker, Item # 31 


17. .Ql^%fD6(^IC(^QfOBycMD 










18. I am in control of my learning. - 
Walker, Item # 32 


18. 










19. I play an important role in my 
learning. - Walker, Item #33 


19. .odMaeeoB^f^pYzrD 










20. I approach learning in my own way. 
- Walker, Item # 34 


20. 










21.1 am able to direct my own learning. 
- Huang, Item # 1 6 


21. 










22. I am able to find library resources for 
my study. - Huang, Item # 1 7 


22. (Xapfk^ll%l^af diH^ATolJya^D 
.Qd2Z 










23. I am able to complete assignments on 
time. - Huang, Item #18 


23. . KTpAf OBOK^qfA D 
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Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 




24. I like to learn at my own pace. - 
Huang, Item # 1 9 


24. .efafafiko&Q vto^i-JVcro 
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PERCEPTION DIMENSION 3: 

COURSE STRUCTURE: refers to the course organization and course delivery within the Learning Management System (Moore & Kearsley, 2005) 
COMPONENTS: 

1 - Course Content and design. 

2- Course Assessment. 



Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 


1- Course 
Content and 


In this class... 










design 


25. Course materials were relevant for 
me. - Laanpere , Item # 1.1.1 


25. K)22|d|WCQ(^(fcUlciHdidffitl^| 
.(... LiDftsJ iJePOf 










26. Course materials were accurate, 
containing no mistakes. - Laanpere , 
Item # 1.1.2 


26. 










27. Course materials were clearly 

presented. - Laanpere , Item # 1.1.3 


27. 










28. Course materials were designed in a 
consistent style. - Laanpere , Item # 
1.1.4 


28. ,ICN^poA14^l^Lr/^i®aa|flpBl| 










29. Course materials were designed at an 
appropriate level. - Laanpere , Item # 
1.1.5 


29. .Yta^a/^d*cB|didEfl^lpel| 










30. Course materials meet my needs. 
- Huang, Item # 1 5 


30. . 0(^(^C^22|d|^dz 
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Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 




31. Course syllabus is well presented. 
- Huang, Item # 1 0 


31. .p^OdJA^ThkLr^e!zd22|d|10P 










32. Course guides were clearly written 
and structured. - Laanpere, Item # 
1.4.1 


32. ,[llit^atJA^ThYA^22|d|ydp 










33. Course guides provided enough 
support for independent learning. - 
Laanpere, Item# 1.4.2 


33. [MflffiKl E^kl^lC(M2®v22|d|ydp 

m 










In this Class... 












34. Assignments were authentic and close 
to real life. - Laanpere, Item # 1.2.1 


34. .Kailf Lflf44a LC^jRLflft^PaiCC^AI 










35. The complexity of the assignments 
was appropriate. - Laanpere, Item # 
1.2.2 


35. .IFp^iCcSqfAJlhteT lr|2p 








2- Course 
Assessment 


36. Assignments matched the content of 
the course well. - Laanpere, Item # 
1.2.3 


36. ,22|d|aAdd^pn (^^IDIgdKtftfAf 










37. Grading criteria are clear. - Huang, 
Item #12 


37. .1ou'JAICJB3^AIC(^A|06d(X fcSdiidz 










38. The assessment covered all the 
aspects, taught during the course. - 
Laanpere, Item# 1.3.2 


3 8 . C6(^i y l#n!f ICC£ ICtfqfAJA Kp&LJf 

,22|d| 










39. There was enough assessment during 
the course. - Laanpere , Item # 1.3.1 


39. ,2(^IC(^AJAICfaS?Uffj2 
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PERCEPTION DIMENSION 4: 

QUALITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS: the extent to which the pedagogy for adult learning was considered (Koohang & Durante, 2003). 

1 - Promotion of Authentic Learning: Inclusion of real-world and real-work problems that complement the learning content. (Koohang & 
Durante, 2003). 



2 - Promotion of Active Learning: Encouragement of decision-making, problem-solving, evaluating viewpoints and critical thinking. (Koohang 
& Durante, 2003). 



Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 


1 - Authentic 
Learning. 


In this class... 












40. I study real cases related to the class. - 
Walker, Item # 22 


40. ,22|d&lltl440/2D^A(KlJ(g) Ull<ei$ 2fD 










41.1 use real facts in class activities. 
Walker, Item # 23 


41. 4^!JlCTl^6&l^AK(paOA5JIpb[^D 










42. I work on assignments that deal with 
real-world information. - Walker, Item # 
24 


42. Kq%L^i^dK(M^fdik22|d|K(gtfA 










43. I work with real examples. - Walker, 
Item # 25 


.Is^KCptok 
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Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 




44. Make me understand the importance of 
learning from sharing real-world 
experience. - Koohang, Item # 2 


44. OBL^^l^dfufPL^fl^ldEl^lSpr^ 
.1440 KjEfBIJ 2Z 








2- Active 
learning. 


In this class... 












45. I explore my own strategies for learning. 
- Walker, Item # 27 


45. ,22|d^6B[ffl)E[ Q?!J Q 2 D 2 TfjD 










46. I seek my own answers. - Walker, Item # 
28 


46. .Oda^uPloC'PlIJOK^QL^i ofD 










47. I solve my own problems. - Walker, Item 
#29 


47. K?ufTd|ljl4JjycfDd loirfAf afe flocfD 










This class... 


=fpqp»j 










48. Contribute positively to my learning. - 
Koohang Item # 1 


48. .Od30fiece^l2Ar hflfc£o 










49. Enhanced my ability to understand and 
evaluate viewpoints. - Koohang Item # 2 


49. .l^|2UijK(aiiAQ^IA0fl 
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Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 




50. Encourage my decision making and 
problem solving. - Koohang Item # 3 


50. .K^IJt^Ku+Tdlyol EZ3l#6 










5 1 . Enhanced my ability to think logically. - 
Koohang Item # 4 


51. .l40tji2Ar h£W HZJgfipLJJfao 










52. Encourage me to develop myself as a 
team member. - Koohang Item # 5 


52. .5$505ArBj:0pt2QPG<l EEUtf To 










53. Sharpen my discussion/interaction skills. 
- Koohang Item # 6 


53. .y2#AlTp^|0B0p^lilo6 










54. Make me feel more involved with the 
class. - Koohang Item # 7 


54. 1 ^hyd^TOdhyT |^yZ#dDUp^rDOI^i 
.IZAkjdji 










55. Give me the opportunity to relate my 
own experience to the topic covered in 
the course. - Koohang Item # 8 


55. 65l^2p^oTTT!ja2rBa2llTcgfa4« 

xm 










56. Enhanced my ability to think critically. - 
Koohang Item # 9 


56. EZXgfcLiJf&o 
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PERCEPTION DIMENSION 5: 



COURSE INTERFACE: refers to online computer-mediated communication using a learning management system (Huang, 2002). 
COMPONENTS: One Component 



Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 


Course 

Interface 


In this class... 












57. I am able to access course materials at 
any time. Huang, Item #13* 


57. .ICfAT 'DOBidEffitlp^ll IgyATAfyS^D 










58. I can actively participate in the learning 
process. Huang, Item #14* 


58. yufP L^ffi^iaeZCaK^lEAr hHECfdly&^D 
JNd^lACES. 










59. The ACES interface is pleasant and easy 
to use. - Laanpere , Item # 1.3.1* 


59. JNd^hlirtjifAACES .Ip^LflB^ldLrSdz 










60. ACES interface in this course is efficient 
for interactive learning. - Huang, Item 
#23*. 


60. JNH^htr^MCES OftJC^yd|'Z(|^ L^£)U|dz 










61. ACES interface and tools are well- 
structured. - Huang, Item # 24* 


61. JNH^hJ^/^lnjifMCES .Qicj|ftThbl®dz 










62. ACES enhance my interest in learning. - 
Huang, Item #25* 


62. J^tACES.iMfedt^Lilf&o 
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Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clarity 


Relevance 


Rank according to 
relevance 




63. ACES provides a good learning 
environment. - Huang, Item # 26* 


63. JNH^tACES .pi mjaaSSo 








64. I am able to access technical support 
easily. - Huang, Item # 27* 


64. ta^Tgf Tm!A| h£L# Bfif 1 KZ/A[ o!J 
J\H^hi m / cMf P3 Orjrp^CES. 









• These items were adopted with modification to be relative to AOU-Bahrain Branch LMS (ACES). 
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LEARNERS' SATISFACTION: 

■ The study aims also to investigate learners' general satisfaction with Blended learning. 



Dimension 


Items - Source 


Arabic Items 


Clear 


Relevance 


Rank 

according to 
relevance 


Satisfaction 


The following items refer to your satisfaction 
with distance education. 


.AD f> n jtjtfefett K|pp fftfc 








65. Blended learning is stimulating. 


65. ,lM%rdi|$OJ\fcpa|[l^ 








66. 1 prefer Blended learning. 


66. 








67. Blended learning is exciting. 


67. 








68. Blended learning is worth my time. 


68. .I^l^tp Kjflf 5 of^ 6j\tpd|[l^f 








69. I enjoy studying using Blended learning. 


69. ,J\J^#[]g&gyfclf'D 








70. I look forward to studying using Blended 
learning in the future. 


70. IgyESD 








71.1 would enjoy my learning more if all my 
classes were blended. 


71. [®Kj22|d|y®i?llj2plCl^A2 $TD0d2Byfcl| $ 








72. I am satisfied with this class. 


72. ,22|d|jlN}lj5pp?(bra(femD 









* These items were adopted from Walker study with modification so that it focuses on Blended learning. 
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Please give your expert opinion on the format of the questionnaire. 

\ g ijjaijjj Ajl n > « V 1 (JSjuj ^3 L. tuA f.1 JljJ 





j-* ^ 1 1 — ' t * * l— - 
' j 1 * ' 1 >— -l— lj>II 



Lo3 dI jl 

jVLVJ 1 *LLaj I j j 

VAl 1 4 £jjJlII A-3t>>L>JI ^JLSkZliauJII 




-i^JUaJJ /v^JUaJI 

fcj • g- l' * ■ •■ j~ *■ U « * I ~ . ■ -lj J w t>l— *■ Vo '■ $ .. 'jLfZ ^XM ^>U~! l t^jJk > * 1 ,v V 

. . 1 4- Q - * -> ji**U a—L. j-m-1 I . *■■ i— «J Ls . t . i.V. ! i . ^ . ~ ■ - j La ^vV! I '. a~« ! I »^ w .*.1) 

w U-a |^U|j t a-ti L J’j ^ A. . T i l l ^U- at jlJt M »; ^>J| (* 1 • “ « M fLiij 

.ip=ip-u- ^ Arab Campus E-learning System (ACES) 



iXl| - ■* ■ I ~- ■* 1-** ■ * t _ ■ ■• I ,-~ 

ajt p t ■ " ■ H At -_j — iL_^ta=_J. ^41* ' i 1 -lJljj| • — - J- 0 * a. ‘ ~ ' 'V* — 

■ 1 - y — ',—A I _S .- ~. V ’ & “ ■ J- - I t - * - - — It * j ~ r j ■ * . 1 J . « j* - 4 ( ■ * 1 1 

; : — ijj j_. ,^. c-»yi 4 - • jr^-i-Vi *-a'-»a.l«ji 4 . *i . y ... « a^ .. ' . - . - ^,± 1 =-^ ^>ii 

C j-- - yX i 4- a— - ' 



14a— ji. 



’<*>* 



_iIaLaa.S?| *\ A ' *_A t AAllli I 



x_V( LT i*. IaU.V\ 






•J C ^ ji A . ■ ■’ • - ■ I I -' ji wVV"' 4 — 



1 
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■ ^jJ| i^L^V | p - : • jj j* *_L$_i i-JHM ^_jLj'i^uJ\ + 

• i— All («S) ^yi >-) 

=(^1^1) — V| 

j-nJI 

^1(2) ^j(l ) _^-ji 

(AAsSjjl^Jk) ^ ALc. A*>i — — .1 i t' . - . " /> ) JjVt jj^ ~ . , U (1) 

^U! (2) 

<3> 

ylj-H ^j * --Al (4) 

eT lc- J^*]| LL-'^l— J>e. 

• (1) 

■oe^- J1 ^Ij (2) 

(3) 

Aiji— >• (4) 

V (2) f»A (1> i yi |*iaji — ij c— jJji aj _l* 

V (2) j*A (1) * i-oUJt Jjlj ^— . JJji AJ Jj— Jji 

f/4^ (2) 1AI — - t. i n U (1) ■ *- — • V I 1 -g~ . tjj 

J-*-=-ij (2) V JLL> (1) s* — -Ij.A , — ! A c-jj _L» 
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-UU »j>1I A- 






UspT 



IjjU UL»i I LJU. 



USIj 



SjUJI 



‘ J^J.1 1>* i- 





>-*-; ^J-AI ijta ^l..j~...l jljae |j[ 1 

- <t -Lf. 




4- 




■♦'■■-' 4« -3 




■ — . I—-- ' 1 4— — ill^n. jL* ^uhlj *4 




i JjLZL, -5 




.6 




y* 7 






■J/iil l>* At 




V| 4 llL-.'l A_<1 _.*-=. I .9 




4 .ll-.ll i^^Lc. 3* 1 0 




-■— aoILJI l 1 




4 J 1 L~> 1 1 v-a J^JLU . 1 2. 



3 
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U#T I ip 1 * 1 LJLi 



•jLaJI 





































U*t lj-> u ustj 







J/iil l>* A- 


































IjjU L,L^i UJU U*S|j 



5j UJ| 
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Appendix 5 



Panel Experts List 
Selected Panel Experts: 



1- Prof. Patrick J. Fahy, Centre for Distance Education, Athabasca University 

2- Prof. Terry Anderson, Editor, International Review of Research on Open and 
Distance Learning, Professor and Canada Research Chair in Distance Education, 
Athabasca University 

3- Dr. Khalid Ahmed Bugahoos, Head of E-Learning Center, University of 
Bahrain. 

4- Dr. Mueen A1 Jamlan, Education College, University of Bahrain. 

5- Dr. Alan Fell, School of Computing & Technology, University of Sunderland. 

6- Dr. Judith Kuit, Academic Development Coordinator, University of Sunderland. 

7- Dr. Fathi Elloumi, School of Business, Athabasca University. 



Participating Experts: 

1- Dr. Khalid Ahmed Bugahoos, Head of E-Learning Center, University of 
Bahrain. 

2- Dr. Alan Fell, School of Computing & Technology, University of Sunderland. 

3- Dr. Judith Kuit, Academic Development Coordinator, University of Sunderland. 
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Appendix 6 

Sample of Panel Experts Letter 

Date: 17 th August, 2006. 

Dear Dr. Khalid Bugahoos, 

Tha nk you very much for accepting to be one of the panel experts who will evaluate the content 
validity of the instrument that I will be using in my Master research on the topic 'Undergraduate 
Learners' perceptions of blended learning & its relationship with some demographic and 
experiential variables at the AOU-BH'. 

I am enclosing the content validity evaluation sheet. 

The purpose of investigating content validity is to: 

1- Identify the extent to which the instrument covers the whole domain of 
factors it is intending to address. 

2- Get experts' feedback on the format of the questionnaire. 

3- Identify the clarity of each item to the reader. 

4- Identify the appropriateness of each item as an indicator of its dimension. 

5- Ra nk the items of each dimension according to the relevance in order to 
reduce the number of items in the questionnaire. 

These can be achieved by filling the content validity sheet. Instructions are clarified in first 
page. 

I will be very pleased if I can get your feedback before the end of August at which time I have 
to administer a pilot study. 

Tha nk you again for your help and I look forward to get your valuable feedback soon. 

Yours Sincerely, 



Samya Ali Juma 
Master student at 
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Appendix 7 



The Second Version of the Research Questionnaire 



Li*]! I ■ • I s 1 

L*_J J| ^ ^1^*1 )i 



^ I ! I ( *LLu LLiUaj^J. w -. <t \*~ U 
o- CMiiJU 4_u^j»JI cL. ^ Jjrli.il U 

1 r - C >^ 



•IJllJI /^JLUt 



£yC- i- | y- xM I 4 ..3 1*1 V.l AJW j\ .'. \ I I L_mlJ * ■ ‘ \*~. . . I J j Jv-fi l <j > ^ U-> , S^A ^j| • ‘ I L ~ V 

^Jbil ph*.!! _ l 0 " « • J • * I - A J-. !—»■_! Lh - ^ ^ 1 -*“- * 1 Am jJI ^ 1 - J I ;•■ f\ '■ »" f I %^jl^ i.^ 

Arab Campus ^Li^, ^ i %-* c u^> i .■>-* ^ 4 * > , » 

..l^ ,-y^ t _j*. ; <jJi ■» E-learning System (ACES) 

Ia-oL^J' £- ^iia-» iljlj $ * r V» -^ Liljjjj AjWjJ t yuLi^ ^J1 l.i-as 

A ^ J 1 1 l"l ^ ■ - — ■ ■{, < I A 1 1' 1 1 I I ^llL-il ■» >| JyA * jl ->-. ■ ,S I J AJW J\*i .1 1 1 - ^ j *' * -> A i~. L_mJ I 4_>^_M_I f*V-> <— » A ^W ^*iaj I 

-y j>— 1> ^11 aHjwLjJI 1— ^j-o f ,__v— i-» Vl ^jLa-o L»J I ^ j JLl— 



aJI 






jLLwVI (ji ^AaJI a-c . j-l^> a11*-Vi lt i^. ajLwVI 

■ ^ . . »1a U ji Al 1 L 1 ? I *|jl 



1 
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—JLLa.L! a i i.iLriVI w'IjLwJi 



ciLlc. ljLk.yi jl »Jl»ljLjJ| <JL*^=>| *Lw^J| 



• .:^..ll jjjj •^ ■*-~ r l ftja^ 



' J/^l >“J 



■•' (u» 0 f*— 'VI 



(jr*jl (2) ^=>j(l) fjUl 



^1(3) l ^^(2) 



’ 2a A T i l l iL. IjjJl ^ j H — »■ ! 1 



( f » -* «U^1 1 4 I 4-J jl i.~v j A-olc. m a ' 1 ■ 1 - ■.**■ ^ ) a | . 



c^yi j^i 4- s^i 



( 2 ) 

j\ <±#s (3) 

dl 1 ^ « *V ^V-*3 J~^~ ' • (4) 

i) ( 1 ) $^j£p£s*JVI ft 1* ^ 3 1 V*‘ i«..L c * « » jJ> (jl ,Jm— - JU 

V (2) ( 1 ) ^ i^»LJ! ijjjliJl fc jL*j c — *jj £>i *-^J j > * * ■* 

^JL»^ W JL» AJuLiJ -'^, TV (2) ---■•*■■ - j * -•■ 1 “V *'^_iJV (1) * ft • : < 4_»Lk.V I -J ■ ■ l - — . I_>| 

( 2 ) ( 1 ) ilj k Ui fjJ&A yJLL C — >1 J-*> 
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4U fi/ii 4- ^ j-«j (j^= J>*- '-^ij j 



U? 


Ijjli 


We-T 


LJlA 


USIj 


SjLiJI 


■JJ-UI lju»4- 












.Vj*j ^jA\ ji .4*^1. ^.U J;L£=> • 1 












l <jI 1 'jrLc- *2 












4- L »j' ji ^jlI^.}Lo ^j.U' .3 












4- u^'- 5 ' 4^^=* >i»Lt»».)Lo l .~ij,L«i .4 

.^IjL^VI 












ojj , .11 ylfi. <■ -J 1( _ - y-U J .-*-1 1 -5 












• ■_«*» L^O ^ Y i~.J ^j-oJ w JlL I .6 












•^■u^.vLLi ^1 1 .7 












4- J^- 44 — j 4 , 4 m! Lr jjj4 -8 

o^ 1 



3 
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* 


* 


* 


* 


* 




Ij*T 


Ijjlj 


liW 


ULi 


USIj 


ijL«]| 







.\^j ili-i-jVi ,vfl (_<*=• ^ 4 t « ’ I ju^il -13 




6 
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u? 


Ijjii 




LJIA 


Ub 


JjLJI 












0 0 

■ j ; U •- W<j-o 'jjj w-»Jt • 1 8 












.A rt >^-l.»-> ^ 4 1 **> 4^1 . 19 
























JL. ^J| — j L_j«J 1 ^ jl i.il* ^L. J jt-'i. *■?* ,* . .. ' 2 1 

I* 4 la* 












4-L4'W J v'i JU^=! ^4Vi..,i .22 












,-<4»ji j? « -23 


lj^4- 
























. i LLs_rw I L, j __1 -J* - « .i - j ^ j 1 ■ 1 SjLU .23 



























5 
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u? 


Ijjl^ 




Ln*. 


USIj 














.4-^-fc^iLi-A ^ yi .*« 4J ->-4-4 ^1 a* *' SjU 1 .28 












. j«ll«HI }} n « 1 * j j .« - il«~ > l .29 












- . J ^ !.*■> 1 j, J^-Hl 4 1 i-X -30 












■ juhloj J^-i ■ -.' --./X-. n J^-S -3 1 












laVi 4 ^-4*= _ui. 1 . «T» ^l-v. djLa ^la i\ y^ y j^JLU -32 






































-v*'l j *2L>ljl_JlrwV| ^i y i .Vi 












■ 4 ~V i.% 1 a 2 j Ll-'w I .-J ! ?e_Lij-aj ujLxj.V^6 












2_ l^pu_u|j^ C— v-* ^„Kaj diljl i*! 1 ^ VI -3 7 



6 
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!ju| I Ijjlj I LJlA I L^jIj ZjL*J| 



JL. C‘ < 1 ^\ J. »»? l ^ 1 > MJ djLirw! jJt jfilrA .38 

0^1 



.«— dL^P $\ I ■> M !Ll »1 l-w dtlji !*•% \ _N.Lt.39 

\X* 
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w 


IjjU 


lil^T 


UlA 


USIj 


SjLaJI 












L*j .ill l„*M>-48 












. l^Llil y ^lc. ^v-O 4>J^J J^-H1 lju*-49 














c-^j, ^1 AC ES Sjiy JJ ^.1 ^ i .50 












,J}1A ^-L*UI a^J-4.*i .£_ - r 1 * U i ,n ^ 1 *i . ■< 1 . 5 1 

ACES £-oLj^> 












.aI^i v*5«4>vi « AC ES ?s-oij^_» — i a .52 












%-a jU-Liiil *~< ACES g-aijj-i i^l j -53 












jl. %-a L lc.Liiil « i AC ES ?e_oVj^_i ^rwtj .54 












s^U! j-o ^U. LiUI 'jux ACES £-oL i^->i a .55 

^|Ltj 












Ji^k-Aj ACES^-u* dil j»jij a^-> l j .56 












.^i*ul> ACES £-olj^_» .57 



8 
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w 


ijju 


huw? 


UlA 


USh 


JjLaJI 












^ i ACES ^-flLj^-! .58 












L$f 4- -59 

-AC ES j-aLi^-» L ^i^- .tic. 1 jp 


j-ojdl Cj^- j'«" iJUJI 












.,^1*11! *J ^ ■«- ■•* Ioj^L <»-L*l_ f 1 .60 












. 1 ^^L=. ^v\^*i?l J ■ - » ** » .61 












-S^-I^ « j 1 4 ■«•, 1 **’ t * -63 
























.?«-*> ,>u ^i«^JLi • "■ ^ - •* .64 












^_o.m ^ IaVH .l ^ n*i ? .65 












« y. •i-^-~ii 1 ~~~~' jl ^ ~ - *~ ’ 1 4 1^"- : *■ *i - - <— ' 66 

p 1 *"■ * 1 jiljViiiiij 












• ^ y ws-L> i-— <! J J .V-Lil. j^-Cs)' -6/ 



9 




















Items correlations with sum 



Ll- 

interaction 


LL- 

interaction 


Autonomy 


Item 1 




0.241 


Item 2 




0.163 






0.181 


Item 4 


0.285 


0.171 


Item 5 


-0.219 


0.193 


Item 6 


0.266 


0.07 


Item 7 


0.004 


-0.088 


Item 8 


0.216 


-0.028 



LL- 

interaction 


Ll- 

interaction 


Autonomy 


Item 9 


0.107 




Item 10 


0.202 




Item 1 1 


0.118 


0.133 


Item 12 


0.226 


0.134 


Item 13 


0.102 


-0.068 


Item 14 


0.188 


0.166 



Autonomy 


Ll- 

interaction 


LL- 

interaction 


Item 15 


0.079 


-0.189 


Item 16 


0.067 


-0.05 


Item 17 


0.128 


0.058 


Item 18 


0.142 


-0.084 


Item 19 


-0.027 


-0.074 


Item 20 


0.117 




Item 21 


0.319 


IB 


Item 22 


0.229 


WBm 


Item 23 


-0.106 


0.024 



CS-content 


Ll- 

interaction 


LL- 

interaction 


Item 24 


0.082 


0.245 


Item 25 


0.307 


0.103 


Item 26 


0.36 


0.199 


Item 27 


0.449 


0.048 


Item 28 


0.426 


0.124 


Item 29 


0.511 


0.194 
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spendix 8 

5: 



CS-content 



0.448 

0.38 

0.437 

0.259 

0.453 



CS- 

assessment 


Quality 


Interface 


0.276 

0.17 


0.225 

0.059 


m 


0.435 


0.409 




0.36 


0.329 


0.338 


0.362 


0.266 


0.425 


0.337 


0.378 


0.35 


0.206 


0.263 


0.381 


0.298 


0.587 


0.416 



CS-content 



0.2 

0.058 

0.29 



CS- 

assessment 


Quality 


n 


0.336 

0.366 


■SI 


0.331 


■ Mm 


0.375 


0.259 


0.177 


0.204 


0.496 



Interface 



CS-content 



0.101 

0.156 

0.077 

-0.016 

0.178 



CS- 

assessment 


Quality 


-0.022 




0.173 


wBm 


0.122 


in 


0.11 


0.283 


-0.018 


0.159 


0.045 


0.146 


0.43 


0.305 


0.241 


0.335 


-0.146 


0.053 



Interface 



0.099 

-0.025 

-0.044 

0.091 

0.076 

-0.055 



Autonomy 



CS- 

assessment 



Quality Interface 
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cs- 

assessment 


Ll- 

interaction 


LL- 

interaction 


Item 33 


msam 


mm m 


Item 34 




nil 


Item 35 




sm 


Item 36 


0.369 


0.053 


Item 37 


0.406 


0.216 


Item 38 


0.263 


0.257 


Item 39 


0.238 


0.218 



Autonomy CS-content Quality Interface 



0.113 



0.607 

0.414 

0.359 

0.513 



.727 
.452 
0.357 
0.365 
0.423 
0.492 
0.276 



.439 
.431 
.547 
.555 
0.579 
0.415 
0.271 



CS-content 



0.259 

0.379 

0.44 

0.319 

0.492 

0.441 

0.449 

0.36 



CS- 

assessment 



0.376 

0.455 

0.379 

0.35 

0.37 

0.298 



Interface 



.276 
.079 
0.273 
0.276 
0.366 
0.477 
0.356 
0.362 
0.35 
0.322 



Interface 



Item 50 
Item 51 
Item 52 
Item 53 
Item 54 
Item 55 
Item 56 
Item 57 
Item 58 
Item 59 



Ll- 

interaction 



.098 
.333 
.322 
.408 
0.339 
0.347 
0.317 
0.286 
0.255 
0.292 



LL- 

interaction 



-0.14 

- 0.112 

0.042 

-0.069 

0.171 

0.045 

0.069 

0.023 

-0.075 

0.156 



Autonomy CS-content 



0.132 
.271 
.286 
0.292 
0.215 
0.453 
0.456 
0.376 
0.369 
0.32 



0.118 

0.104 

0.157 

-0.071 

0.075 

-0.073 

- 0.2 



CS- 

assessment 



.279 
.377 
0.452 
0.327 
0.268 
0.48 
0.519 
0.394 
0.394 
0.334 



Quality 



.147 
.193 
.404 
.296 
.272 
0.352 
0.402 
0.389 
0.345 
0.416 
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Appendix 9 



AOU Memo to the Tutors Asking for Collaboration with the Researcher: 



Arab Open University Ej 



Bahrain Branch 




nnQihpll on jo II rioo loll 

(jjj .-aiJI ri^loo 

<»2006 j 26 



jZirtli A-w^j^LSV' jIGLuV 1 



sli\ lUVUl VI >. i Ajji.li* J-**J Sr 4 ' — ' Ar-G jW ^ \3 a * 

^IsLiLAj IaAj J jj L$ju* JjjLxili 1 jj b! i4-J > 3*^ ^ ’ £C*U ^>1 ^ ^>^1' 

»bi ^aJis j-&i ^_a ^ vyim i o-i ©1 a jLj LGc. sr ii' 

/uiui ji >j» 



jUill Jjli J^jAj I^Uaijj AjjIxj f&J 



i4^ 

^1 _LuC JLO* 1 - L c« -»t l JL+C. 



it jiiiji jjuyi iiir 



«ji iiu-. .urn . ^ .. (+w) 'v t-Mi i^Ls - (+'vr) w i -v-vv. wi-v-aa 

Tel. : (+973) 17 407077. 17 407088, Fax : (+973) 17 400916, P.O. Box : 18211, Kingdom of Bahrain 

www.arabou.org 
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Appendix 10 



Section Details & Number of Valid Responses 





Course 


Gender 


level 


sec 


sec 

size 


Day 


GR 


AR111 


Males 


1 


12 


25 


Monday 


GR 


AR112 


Males 


1 


2 


22 


Thursday 


GR 


AR112 


Females 


1 


24 


20 


Monday 


BAS 


B200-A 


Females 


2 


21 


35 


Tuesday 


BAS 


B202-B 


Males 


2 


1 


15 


Thursday 


BAS 


B202-B 


Females 


2 


20 


21 


Monday 


BAS 


B300-B 


MF 


4 


1 


23 


Thursday 


BAS 


B631 


Males 


1 


2 


26 


Monday 


BAS 


B631 


Females 


1 


22 


17 


Tuesday 


GR 


ELI 11 


Males 


1 


7 


17 


Wednesday 


GR 


ELI 11 


Males 


1 


9 


23 


Monday 


GR 


ELI 12 


Males 


1 


5 


17 


Thursday 


GR 


ELI 12 


Males 


1 


8 


21 


Wednesday 


GR 


ELI 12 


Males 


1 


9 


26 


Monday 


GR 


GR101 


Males 


1 


3 


27 


Monday 


GR 


GR101 


Males 


1 


6 


17 


Wednesday 


GR 


GR101 


Females 


1 


23 


22 


Thursday 


IT 


M206-A 


Males 


2 


D 


24 


Wednesday 


IT 


M206-A 


Females 


2 


20 


25 


Thursday 


IT 


M301-A 


MF 


3 


20 


30 


Thursday 


IT 


M301-A 


Females 


3 


21 


19 


Tuesday 


IT 


MST121-A 


Males 


2 


1 


28 


Thursday 


IT 


MST121-B 


Males 


2 


1 


25 


Thursday 


IT 


MT262-A 


Females 


3 


20 


16 


Thursday 


GR 


MU120-B 


Males 


2 


2 


19 


Monday 


GR 


MU120-B 


Females 


2 


20 


12 


Sunday 


IT 


T171-A 


Males 


1 


2 


20 


Thursday 


IT 


T171-A 


Females 


1 


21 


19 


Sunday 


IT 


T171-B 


Males 


2 


2 


22 


Thursday 


BAS 


T172-A 


Males 


3 


2 


23 


Monday 


BAS 


T172-A 


Females 


3 


20 


17 


Tuesday 


BAS 


T172-A 


Females 


3 


21 


26 


Sunday 


GR 


TUI 70 


Males 


1 


3 


23 


Thursday 


GR 


TUI 70 


Females 


1 


20 


19 


Thursday 


GR 


TUI 70 


Males 


1 


9 


17 


Wednesday 


GR 


TUI 70 


Males 


1 


15 


21 


Monday 


Total 


779 





Date 


# valid 
Responses 


27-Nov-06 


0 


30-Nov-06 


18 


27-Nov-06 


17 


28-Nov-06 


26 


30-Nov-06 


10 


27-Nov-06 


12 


30-Nov-06 


12 


04-Dec-06 


0 


28-Nov-06 


14 


29-Nov-06 


8 


04-Dec-06 


0 


30-Nov-06 


17 


29-Nov-06 


17 


27-Nov-06 


12 


27-Nov-06 


0 


29-Nov-06 


13 


30-Nov-06 


22 


29-Nov-06 


18 


30-Nov-06 


0 


30-Nov-06 


15 


28-Nov-06 


21 


30-Nov-06 


14 


30-Nov-06 


9 


30-Nov-06 


10 


27-Nov-06 


6 


26-Nov-06 


0 


30-Nov-06 


8 


26-Nov-06 


0 


30-Nov-06 


5 


27-Nov-06 


0 


28-Nov-06 


11 


26-Nov-06 


0 


30-Nov-06 


12 


30-Nov-06 


5 


29-Nov-06 


13 


27-Nov-06 


15 




360 
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KHft OpZ 

+ uzcGjlf OuS5 u fo3d| [1® D^llj I HD0C(^(Efel 122 oh ^J^ja+2 

ICCa+jgfeOuSa^ROu^y^l HS+2 (ep.L^0h^++B^25- 
ULlulj) +ua^A$f Df uftfP L$& L$20| K'(g2feL^aK(p&z!j : yAG^ UL$30| 
(j| u \t{\ !g+^r g. + !(^!jA UJCl^tLf CfTO OBLSfBlJ UDd^t d|ll IrjlJ 

pyzhdf l^uNjfup£iZ I 2p (op UL^diei^ K'(^Sfep#DL^rtb<2^if K($zDE otyU 2zf< 
KTCb^jSfe^zl^^iffi^zdqiJ 055 R3d|J\fc|zi£ 13iLj_£ L$30|(tf 2 
LfAi l^|d|+ditjjM|+du|^/ (£2|d|05yZ# :ONjf ot$(a)H242 Oftf 

.yZC^+d^6&fc3^d^+d42(^!L!f+J^!^C£2|d^OBl3^ 
D*IpAJ\fc|&d|[]^[^ LfD 0<$2A3foA 

GuzdEilf OBI dOC L£2l4|dili^ I HZldftO fStifflu 

iftouzldl L^dh^ yuMlffllf y^2A. L^0hip+ip^25- +0%l|+afe!| 



.^|^U#AO^ICudacl^0 I Igf^rM poUfL^y^ 



05J\t£d|MF iMljl /^A^+H0ECg2feL|B- U% yfTh) NJj* oh^yuP Ljdl^fo 
U I lijrtfALl If LPI !t* L£aHp+*Bdfer25- tacfifif 

^Qdidi l_tf a A| df (^ Lftfflf K'g2feOBL^0di.^ti LJzo 



OuS+<OTud|+a42l^!Lr+J^D0fj2fel \M Hp\l^yZ#Z#J10| IC(g2fe T HZ 
JWj !3f^feOB2^ICl^Hi]jr OB+|W^!f L^El^La^B L^ oh£ frA^.yZGftHaee 
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D^Ujl d^2$TBfg2felCll£ 0 Kfc 

.22|d|yuP Df+o(Gcpdu|l| Uf \r)Zp\J 

my uzfft+uhBf yZtjcL^pfiz!/ LJ^UJC^fOf pfDL^Cp&zlf 2C&? Mb ffiA 
8£ +c^d|+d 42 W+i^ 22 |d|+ai^I 2fri£ydlhEf yZ(gc:Lj^ Lfl&l/ zh£ 
+udtpL^dfui: LM^2WydihD|yZ#L^!jp+pjZ||(l®jLP o^fnA(o|UI!jf) 
+uJ^L^b&22|d|+ailji^!jf)+pjZ || !t* ICfnMyc^d|+d42W+J^22|d| 
yu* LM^I+^I^L^!jp+pijZfAiA|| !t*t o^L^i 0 ,ic^d|+a 42 ^!Uf 
+udi^(I2fri^+h0tLMZ#AU J zhydBtzhih0tLMZ®) yZ#i f^Kijdz 



+udtpL^ LM22|d|CBQitL^n L^rUCCpuzIf UPfr|A 3Slj| !tf !g+5^g.22|d| 




.yuZ^CH(^^d|+d42l^!Lf+J^!^ia2|d|OB[3^ l^q ia2|d|+dtpL^ 

+ ah!^friA(s^.+^Lr (e5lJUg+ hqAd^ pfiZ yZC^ 1 L^j ( br 2!f + r|2p L^ni p£iz|f ICIXif (op 
LpO^UL^cm|(^2+n2pl HMomd®-+^d^(eft- K(gj2fLf piO L_p 




.J\tp| Mf G^LJ_^ L#i30£(tf 2 + ^ 2 $ £ 








f V^lprNJEOJq® [^PWf ! JtiC|^rthWCEI2 

fjao^igfi^jfi Jpaqp 

C62$r|d|+n2f>i a!| K<&mt#fkrk +<#di!^2 

E*igY$f^AGet 

cfqf 000 Y 3 

fjrtyt^aafrKge 

Bale D Ulfrrfcpdffflf Kp^t + !^> UfDfcptife!/ Kpe^ +zdq LOQ 1 Yt I A£A$hj 

£ fENZNZ^a 

f i«Ma>pi||f.q nffr MBHfl a?.q 

p^dlfEhL Y- Mift I 0a| kt^D || 2tfd|Cfi£ aUfAi AS^ X <$f t$D 

affiJJNffif+zdq OSe!JJ\l®f+zdq 



Ljjuu^ahip+uutB^ 



DftXe ft# 



uNjECE tdqfapeft 



